basso W SENSATIONAL 

AECORO- SMASHING NEW LINE O 
=. "1936 

ii), DODGE 

Mae 


New “FORE POINT” 
Load Distribution That Sets 
a Record High in Hauling 

estetoay 


With 


“PRE-PROVED” ECONOMY... Engine Advance- 
ments That Tests Have Shown Set Records 
for Gas and Oil Savings 


With 


Above ... Dodge 1¥2-Ton, 6-Cyl.—136” W. B. Stake... 
$690*— Dodge gives you these amazing 1936 ad- 
vancements in a complete line of trucks to take care 
of practically any hauling or delivery need. Before 
you buy any 1936 truck, see your Dodge dealer. 
1936 Dodge trucks lead the field by a wider mar- 
gin than ever... but they’re still priced with 
the lowest! 


Many Other Advancements Destined to Make 
This 1936 DODGE Set An All-Time Record for 
Operating and Upkeep Economy 


wpe = 


This engine will 
save big money on 
gas and oil! Dodge 
alone of the lowest- 
priced three has 4 . 
piston rings. Dodge | 
has full-length water 
jackets, spray- 
cooled exhaust valve 
seats, aluminum 
alloy pistons, and 
many other features 
that cut costs. 


ODGE, for years the economy leader among trucks, again lead 

for 1936 with the most amazing group of money-saving advanc: 
ments in truck history. Dodge “‘Pre-Proved”’ engine economy alo! 
for 1936 indicates gas savings of up to $95 a year! “Fore Poin 
load distribution is a tremendous step ahead in increased haulir 
efficiency. Genuine hydraulic brakes save money on tires, brake reli 
ing and adjustments. Get a copy of the 1936 ““Show-Down” Score Ca: 
from your Dodge dealer. It gives you comparative facts about « 
three lowest-priced trucks in plain black and white. See him toda 


STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


BY MOUNTING BODIES FARTHER FORWARD | 


, 4 ” 
IN RELATION TO AXLES, DODGE AGAIN Fore Point” weight 


INCREASES 


NG EFFICIENCY 


distribution saves 
money. In the 1936 
Dodge trucks, the 


_ load has been moved 


farther ahead with 


| respect to axles— 
4 thus increasing 
_ hauling efficiency 


and saving tire wear. 


Yea-TON CHASSIS—6-CYL.—116” W.B. 
*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change with- 
out notice. Special equipment, including dual wheels 
on 1%-ton models, extra. 

Through the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Company New 6% Time Payment Plan you 
will find it easy and less costly to arrange time pay- 
ments to fit your budget. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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That is why you may 
secure car insurance 
at lower cost 


Y selecting only careful drivers we 

have fewer accidents. That means 
smaller losses. That means lower cost. 
Our policyholders since 1912 have been 
saved more than 46 million dollars on 
their insurance premiums. 

Perhaps you belong with us. We shall 
be glad to send you the facts if you will 
just fill in the coupon and send for our 
free money-saving booklet about Liberty 
Mutual, which also explains our con- 
venient Deferred Payment Plan for 
responsible car owners. 

You incur no obligation and neither 
do we. Maybe you will not want to join 
us. Maybe we shall not be able to accept 
you. In either case, there will be no 
hard feelings. 

But if you and we do decide to do 
business together, we can promise 
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OVER 120,000 CAREFUL DRIVERS 
ARE INSURED BY THIS COMPANY 


7 money on mY car insurance 
Png Dil oe de with Liberty yey 
aes add aying @ commission every tim k 
berets co. Another thing—Liberty Mutu 
tas? poner by insuring only careful drivers. 
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you this: You will find it convenient 
—you may save money—you will be 
associated with the finest car drivers, 
the most careful drivers, in the coun- 
try. And when accidents do occur, 
you will find that we _ investigate 


promptly and pay claims on the dot. 


No bother. No red tape. 





“RECKLESS DRIVERS 
NEED NOT APPLY” 


A scene in the career of a dangerous 
driver. It is not his first crash—al- 
though it may be his last. Men with 
such records cannot share in the 
benefits of Liberty Mutual automobile 
insurance, 








31 St. James Avenue, Boston 
Nation-wide service 
LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burglary and 


Robbery, Personal Accident, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds jor manufacturers, merchants and 
individuals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 








We are an old, conservative company. 
Most of our business has come from one 
man telling another. If you’re our kind 
of driver, then this is your kind of com- 
pany. And you may make money by 
getting the facts. Clip and mail the 
coupon today—no obligation. 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Here is a money-saving op- 
portunity for you and a 
chance to associate yourself 
with more than 120,000 
carefully selected, respon- 
sible car owners who are 
working together to prevent 
accidents. If you believe 
your driving record qualifies 
you to join this selected 
group, clip the coupon now. 

hen you and we can decide 
whether we should do busi- 
ness together. 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. N.W. 2-15 
Without obligation, please send me free booklet 

which shows exactly how much careful drivers can 

save on car insurance; also facts about your con- 

venient Deferred Payment Plan for responsible car- 

owners. 


Name 








Business address 





Town where car is kept , = 
Make of Car.....................No. of Cyls...... siscees 
Body Type............ Model No............. ) (SCS a 
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This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


Companiesand the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. ltisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 








of our 


in America! 


operation. 


after year. 


FIRE 


FOUNDERS 


COUNTRY 


were among 
the Founders of 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


We are doubly indebted to two of 
the gentlemen who signed the 
Declaration of Independence ... 
JOHN MORTON and ROBERT 
MORRIS. Almost a quarter of a 
century before the signing of that 
great document, these men were 
members of that significant Phila- 
delphia group who met to form the 
first Mutual fire insurance company 


Their plan was simply to protect 
themselves from loss by fire, and 
they devised a plan so well that it 
has survived in all its wisdom to 
benefit Americans today, in greater 
measure than ever before. 

The principle behind Mutual fire 
insurance is nothing more or less 
than a sound plan for providing the 
greatest possible protection at the 
lowest possible cost. Mutual fire 
insurance is based on a careful se- 
lection of risks, thorough fire pre- 
vention methods,a conservative in- 
vestment policy, and economy of 


The constant effort of these com- 
panies is to reduce the cost of the 
insurance by reducing the losses. 
This they succeed in doing, year 


An interesting booklet will be 
sent to you upon request. Address 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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SIDESHOW 
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Strife in Union: 
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convention to urge John Lewis and his unit- 
ed mine workers to stay 
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tween the two organizations 
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ENTERTAINMENT (Screen) 


SCTENCE and MEDIC INE 


Last week William 
braved the miners 


Subscription Prices 
United States, its Posses- 
in the union. His sions, and Canada: One 
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CORRECTION: [n your current issue (Feb. 
8) under the heading Medicine, you say of 
Dr. Thomas Parran: “He detests doctors...” 
Isn’t this rather surprising in a man who is 
himself a doctor, has worked with doctors all 
his life, and has just accepted a job that will 
keep him in constant contact with the hated 
class ? 

Grorce T. WATERS 
Bingha:nton, N. Y. 

Editorial Note: A printer’s error places Dr. Par- 
ran, just appointed head of the United States Public 
Health Service, in a paradoxical light. News-WrEK’s 
sentence originally read: “He detests political doc- 


” 


tors... 
3 
in your issue of 


to a 


Los 


ACQUISITIONS: I notice 
Jan. 18, on page 4, “editor’s footnote” 
letter of Mr. Benjamin R. Clarke, of 
Angeles, Calif. 

[I would suggest that whoever makes your 
editorial comment, get a copy of the t..stor; 
of the United States and do some intensive 
studying of that part which chronicles the 
Spanish-American war period. 

He will learn, perhaps to his surprise, that 
the United States “did not pay one dime for 
the island of Puerto Rico.” Puerto Rico was 
taken by conquest; I happened to be one of 
the men who helped capture Puerto Rico, and 
my regiment was one of the Army of Occupa- 
tion remaining in Puerto Rico until May, 


1899, when it returned to the United States 
before proceeding to the Philippine Islands. 

The United States did buy the Philippine 
Islands from Spain, after capturing the: 
paying the sum of $20,000,000 to the Spanis! 
government, 

This is just to make your records clear and 
to set your editorial commentator on _ th: 
road to a better knowledge of United States 
history ; now go on with the story. 

Witiram H. Proper 

Adjutant, Department of Oklahoma 

United Spanish War Veterans 

Tulsa, Okla. 


In your issue of Jan. 18, 1936, you publish 
an editorial note on page 4, column 3, that 
contains two statements of fact that are er- 
roneous. You say: 

“The United States bought Porto Rico 

from the defeated Spanish in 1899; the 

Canal Zone from the American-spon- 

sored republic of Panama in 1904; the 

Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917.” 

Puerto Rico—as the name is correctly and 
officially spelled—was ceded by Spain to the 
United States as a condition for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities Aug. 12, 1898. The actual 
transfer of sovereignty was made Oct. 18, 
1898, in the Governor’s Palace at San Juan 
This cession was ratified by the terms of the 
treaty. of peace signed in Paris Dec. 10, 1898 
In other words, Puerto Rico was acquired as 
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* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 12 


70 6th Ave., New York 


Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [) 1 year, $4; 
2 years, $6. Send me a bill (J. My remittance is enclosed [). 
Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada..- 
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Yours To READ FREE!S 


©O.HENRY 


1400 ii COMPLETE IN 
PAGES ONE VOLUME 
s , 273 THRILLING STORIES 





IF YOU LIKE IT KEEP THIS $4 QQ 
GREAT $5.00 BOOK for only pad - 


A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUME 


Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! He 
captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on through one ex- 
citing adventure after another, and leaves you breathless with astonish- 
ment and delight. 

Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the greatest story- 
teller in American literature! You get all the romance and pathos of ‘‘A Service 
of Love, ” all the humor of “The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,” all the drama 
of “The Furnished Room,” all the sheer enjoyment of 273 immortal tales— 
hours and hours of delightful reading. 


Formerly published in a many-volume edition at a good high price, ALL of 
O. Henry’s stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information about the 
author, can now be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 pages! Clearly 
printed and beautifully bound in rich deep blue cloth artistically stamped in 
gold, regular-value $5.00. But our special offer gives you this great book for 
only $1.00 if you act promptly! You send no money now and none at all if 
after FREE EXAMINATION you don’t think this is even more of a book 
bargain than we. say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


... and it brings you AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding book is se- 
lected. It is fully described in a Free monthly magazine called “The Bulletin,”’ 
which is sent to members of the Club. If they choose they may accept this out- 
standing $2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00. Or they may, if they wish, select 
some other book of similar value from the monthly Club Bulletin. But mem- 
bers are in no way obligated to buy at any time. They take advantage of Club 
Bargains only if and when they want to. 

Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best 
modern books—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., 


4 E A D T H E S E F A M oO U Ss ? Get $2.50 by the best authors. In past months the Club has of- 


fered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Som- 


STORIES by AMERICA’S to erset Maugham, William McKee, H. G. Wells, Ellen 
Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. 
FAVORITE STORY-TELLER $5.00 Books The Dollar Book Club books are always in the “origi- 
The Skylight Room The Fool Killer nal format’’ which sold for 2'4 to 5 times as much. 
Lost on Dress Parade A Sacrifice Hit for ~*~ * eS ta op am 
A Blackjack Bargainer Past One at Rooney’s tp 70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically 
The Ransom of Red Chief A Philistine in Bohemia accepted free membership in this money-saving Club. 
The Green Door Cherchez la Femme only This huge membership of men and women enables the 
a i? and = Anthem a wm . re as Club to offer book values unequaled by any other 
A Lic nn over The Brief Debut of Tildy tho . . jee, | * . alate, ated 
Meee gg y Srontinaen, tn Arcadié TAKE THEM ONLY — jw a ig membership which 
The Caliph and the Cad The Shocks of Doom = = pel gs ) arg ‘ ‘ 
The Enchanted Kiss Man About Town IF AND WHEN 


A Harlem Tragedy From the Cabby’s Seat YOU WANT THEM ee ME SEE REMEE SSE oe re 


and 251 More! oe 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
When the Rattlesnake Struck Dept. 2 NW, Garden City, N. Y. 


“Judge: When you sent me up for four years you called me a rattle- 
snake. Maybe I am one—anyhow you hear me rattling now. One Please enroll me Free for one year as a DOLLAR BOOK 
year after I got to the pen, my daughter died of—well they said it wa CLUB MEMBER and send me the free monthly club maga- 
poverty and the disgrace together. You've. got a daughter. Judge, and zine called THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 BARGAIN 
I’m going to make you know how it feels to Jose one. I'm free now, and BOOK for the following month and several other alternate bar- 
I guess I've turned rattlesnake all right. Look out when I strike gains. The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part. 
. ; 7 7 ‘ . 1 do not have to accept a book every month, or a minimum num- 
What a beginning for a story—and what a STORY! DON’T miss it! ber a year—and I om nothing except $1.00 for each book ac- 
tually received, plus ten cents for postage. On receipt of this 
enrollment coupon. please send me O, HENRY COMPLETE— 
whieh I will examine and read FREE for three days. If I do 
not like it I will return it to you, in which case I may, if I 


SEND NO MONEY . wish. select another book from THE BULLETIN. If I keep 
~~ dust Mall the Coupon: am Gi d'un parent ar on shS0ts 8608 volume, Tm Be 
: May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let | Coupon y-ray wie ba os 2 oe Member - any way except to pay for 
us send you for free examination the great $5.00 value O. HENRY COM- rings SAO SOCRS WAEES 5 Comes te Harenaes, 
PLETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it for only O. HENRY 
$1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in this popular Club. : 
his is a demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are not delighted to Read FREE 
with the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the q 
ok and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEM- Street and No. 
BERSHIP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. i 


_ DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 2NW, Garden City, N. Y. 
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UP EUR Wb 1h 8 1k S 


A LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. The record of thirty-five years of 


General Electric research—2500 volumes in which G-E scientists have, day 
by day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A two-hundred-foot 
shelf of books athrill with the romance of human progress—answers to 
nature’s riddles—the discovery of hidden treasure. They contain the story 
of some of the greatest achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and the marvel 
of modern lighting—of the Coolidge x-ray tube and a new weapon against 
disease—of the high-vacuum tube and the miracle of radio—new tools 
for industry—copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, Carboloy. Here 
is a rich and increasing treasure of fundamental knowledge, uncovered by 
G-E scientists—a reservoir on which the future will draw for ever-new 
developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks to the creation 
of wealth, the founding of new industries, the employment of new 
thousands of people—the results of G-E research that has saved the public 
from ten to a hundsed dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 
Electric. 


96-198M 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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a result of military operations, and was no, 
bought. 

The Canal Zone was not bought and in 
legal sense is not owned by the United States 
The Canal Zone was leased to the United 
States by the Republic of Panama, The « 
inal payment for the leasehold was $10,000. 
000, with annual payments of $250,000 in vold 
in addition. 

A number of historians have stated tha; 
the United States paid Spain $20,000,000 fo, 
the Philippine Islands. That statement, too. 
erroneous. The article of the treaty of peace 
that deals with the Philippines states that the 
United States agrees to pay Spain $20,000. 
000; but it does not say that this payment js 
made for the Philippine Islands. Diplomatic 
negotiations show that this payment was 
made for public improvements and for waivy- 
ing the question of colonial debts, especially 
those of Cuba. 

P. G. MILLER 

New York City 


Editorial Note: (1) General Nelson A. Miles’s 
troops did occupy Puerto Rico in the Summer and Fall 
of 1898. But not until Dec. 10, when the Treaty cj 
Paris was signed, was it formally recognized as Ameri- 
can territory. At that time the United States agreed to 
pay Spain $20,000,000 to satisfy its citizens’ cleims. 
NEWS-WEER’s editorial note erred in the spelling « 
the island’s name, and in implying that it was acqui 
by direct purchase. 

(2) The 1903 treaty with Panama gave this « 
try a “perpetual concession,” for the Canal Z 
rather than “‘ownership in fee simple and absolute,” 
However, as the concession provides for the use, o 
pation, and control of the land in “‘perpetuity,” 
NEWS-WEEK’s editors felt justified in using the : 
bought. “Buy: To acquire (property) by givii 
accepted price or consideration therefore, or by as 
ing to do so’’—Webster. (See p. 15, GOVERNMENT 
OPERATED ENTERPRISES IN THE CANAL 
ZONE—Marshall E. Dimock.) 


CONGRATULATIONS: The magnificent 
write-up of the death and burial of King 
George in your issue of Feb. 1 has served 
a catalyst to the desire I have long had 1 
send you a note of congratulation on you 
magazine, I am particularly pleased that 
are featuring photographic as well as lite 
reporting, and highly commend the interest- 
ing spreads you have assembled about cur- 
rent events. The yachting spread in this 
week’s issue contains the finest photographs 
of boats that I have ever seen. Photography 
is so much a part of the art-expression of 
our time, that I feel it deserves the consider- 
ation you give it. I hope that you will con- 
tinue to live up to your subtitle “The IIlus- 
trated News-Magazine” so that America may 
have a publication equalling the standard 
(photographically) of the French weekly Vu. 

With sincere congratulations on your Vi- 
tally alive and finely edited magazine. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 

Librarian 

The Museum of Modern Art 

New York City 

oe 


CORRECT: In your issue of Jan. 18, page 
39, I note that the annual production of tex- 
tile fiber for 1929 was 17,400,000 pounds. 
There was a drop of 3.4 per cent in the tota 
in 1935 to 600,000,000 pounds of which 1, 
025,000,000 pounds were rayon. Evidently 
the 1935 total is wrong being only about half 
of the rayon poundage. 

I enjoy your magazine every week and 
find that you seldom err in your reports. 

D. D. DuSavt' 

Moscow, Idaho 


Editorial Note: Mr. DuSault misread the article. 
In the first place, it gave the 1929 total as 17,400,000, 
000 (not 17,40U,000) pounds; secondly, it stated that 
“in 1935 total fiber production in the world was only 
600,000,000 pounds—3.4 per cent—below 1929.” Sub- 
tracting this figure from the first leaves 16,800,000, 
000 as the 1935 total. 
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MrirRAGE: Driving along near Man- 
chester, Iowa, H. B. Christi saw ahead 
of him “a little whirlwind like you see 
in the Summertime’—except it was 
snow instead of dust. When he climbed 
out of the wreckage he discovered the 
whirlwind was a State snow plow doing 
its stuff. 

He Says It’s SpinACH: Dr. Ralph H. 
Gundlach of Seattle claims that it’s not 


warm Spring weather that makes a | 


young man’s fancy lightly turn to 
thoughts of love, but simply fresh gar- 
den foods—“nothing more romantic 
than a change of diet.” 

R.S.V.P.: Mrs. Rose Ryan was away 
when a fire broke out in her Norwich, 
Conn., home. So the maid sent the 
youngest Ryan to the firehouse with a 
note: “Will one of you please come up 
here for a fire in the cellar? I can’t 
put it out.” 


Goop Tirminc: George E. Sloan of 
New York was abruptly awakened by 
an explosion. He leaped out of bed 


just in time to see a manhole cover | 


tear through the ceiling and make 
splinters of the bed. 


REVOLT: “Yippee!” whooped David | 


Quan, Chicago trolley motorman, “I’m 
tired of this stopping just to let people 
on and off. Yippee!” Then with throt- 
tle wide open, foot gong clanging, the 
cab door opening every so often as 
Quan let out other “Yippees!” he pilot- 
ed his bewildered passengers through 
the Oak Park, River Forest, Maywood, 
and Melrose Park sections to the end 
of the line. “Sissies,” he bellowed at 
them as they quickly clambered down. 


The formal charge was intoxication | 
while driving an electrically propelled 


vehicle. 


WAGES OF VIRTUE: In Dallas, Texas, | 


Jack Griffin, truck driver, put out his 
hand to signal for a turn. A’ car 
whizzed past and broke his arm. 

Out or TrRAininc: At the Somerset 
Light Infantry depot, Taunton, Eng- 
land; a magician put the three parts of 
a safety razor in his mouth, drank sev- 
eral glasses of water, and pulled out 
the razor completely assembled. A re- 
cruit decided to try the stunt. He put 
the three parts in his mouth and drank 
some water. Doctors managed to ex- 
tricate the unassembled razor without 
operating. 


Harp-BorepD: In Columbus, Ohio, 
alimony court, Cornelius Price charged 


that his wife served him boiled auto-' 


mobile inner tubes for dinner. 

Trap: To stymie pickpockets, two 
Rockhampton, Australia, officers walked 
through the streets in front of a man 
from whose pocket protruded an invit- 
ing roll of banknotes. Two other plain- 
clothesmen jogged along behind. Re- 
Sults of an hour of this: several good 
citizens warned the man with the bait 
that he was losing his money. 

















No-risk tobacco ofter 


still open to readers 
of News-Week ! 


JOHN TENNANT (above) says: “Prince Albert 
has a mild, mellow, soothing flavor. You get a 
slower, cooler smoke that’s easy on the tongue.” 


HOWARD MOSS keeps 4 or 5 pipes handy — 
loads a fresh one each time with Prince Albert. 
He says: “ P. A. hasa rich flavor that’s different. The 
big 2-ounce P. A. tin holds more tobacco, too.” 


N asking that you try Prince Albert for 
your pipe smoking, we point to the 
satisfaction found by others, as typified by 
the smokers shown here. And then, after 
you try Prince Albert, if you are not 
delighted, we return your money. Our 
slogan: “You must be pleased.” 


Money-Back Offer Held Open—Men 
everywhere have tried Prince Albert since 
this plan was first announced. Others mean 
to as soon as possible. So we are extend- 
ing this remarkable offer for another month, 





LISTEN TO WHAT 
OTHERS SAY 


ABOUT P. A, 


“How can you make such an offer?” 
some have asked. Here’s the answer: 
We know that men can easily tell™ class” 
in a smoking tobacco once they try it! 
And, once smokers try Prince Albert, 
no other brand will do. 


Prince Albert is made from choice to- 
baccos. It is “crimp cut” for slow, cool 
burning. All “bite” is taken out by a spe- 
cial P. A. process. And Prince Albert is 
packed in ¢/vs. So read our offer now. P.A. 
makes swell roll-your-own smokes too. 








OUR OFFER To PI 


© 1936, k. J. Reynolds Tob. Co 


PE SMOKERS 


“*You must be pleased’’ 


PRINCE A 


50 pipefuls cf fragrant to- 
bacco in every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert. 
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This man is Medicine’s 


oreatest problem 


HIS man is Medicine’s greatest 

problem. He is not the victim 
of a strange or baffling disease. He 
is just the average man. 

The greatest problem Medicine 
faces today is to get, the average per- 
son to take advantage, in time, of the 
help it has to offer him. 


One need not look far to find proof 
of this statement—/ragic proof. 

A child lies ill with diphtheria, a 
disease which practically never oc- 
curs in children who have been given 
immunizing.treatment and tested for 
immunity. 

A pretty young girl sits, day after 
day, in her wheel-chair, far away 


from the parties and fun that are 
every girl’s right. She has tubercu- 
losis, which could have been arrested 
without difficulty if the family phy- 
sician had been consulted when her 
first symptoms appeared. 


An elderly woman comes to the 
doctor with something that has been 
troubling her for some time. He shakes 
his head sadly as he discovers an ad- 
vanced cancerous growth. She would 
have had good prospects for cure if 
she had come to his office when her 
suspicions were first aroused. 


A business man in the prime of life 
dies in his office. His heart had been 
giving him warnings for more than a 


year, but he was “too busy” to heed 
them. 

Yes, Medicine’s greatest problem is 
to get people to take advantage of 
the help it can offer them. And vou 
are the only one who can solve that 
problem. When something is wrong 
within your body, you are usually 
given some warning signal. dct on 
that warning by consulting your doc- 
tor without delay. 


PARKE, DAVIS 
& COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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( U N S - Again an Assassin’s Pistol Makes Europe Shiver; 
Nations Prepare for Next War; Morgan Acquits Himself of Last 


Wilhelm Gustloff stamped the snow 
off his boots. ‘“There’s a young man 
waiting to see you,” said his wife. 
“Dull-looking fellow .. . Didn’t say 
what he wanted.” 

Somewhere in the white-clad valley, 
chimes struck 4. Dr. Gustloff went to 
his study. Seated at his desk he saw 
a stranger—a stranger pointing a gun 
at him. 

Little groups returning from runs 
down the Weissfluh heard shots—sharp 
and clear in the Winter air 5,000 feet 
above the sea. Dropping skis and sleds, 
they ran toward an apartment house 
on the Kurplatz, principal square of 
Davos. 

A stupid-looking young man, clutch- 
ing a pistol, brushed past them. From 
within came a woman’s screams. 

On the floor of the barely furnished 
study, police found the body of Wil- 
helm Gustloff, 41, tubercular, for twen- 
ty years a resident of the famous Swiss 
health and sports resort; a scientist at- 
tached to the Davos observatory; since 
1929 chief Nazi agent in Switzerland. 
Four slugs had ripped through his bald 
head, a fifth through his neck. 


At police headquarters the young 
man said: “I am a Jew, David Frank- 
furter. I have killed Dr. Gustloff. I 
was going to kill myself, but thought 
best to surrender.” 


He spoke quietly. He had lived in 
Davos two years: but incurable bone 
tuberculosis would soon finish him. He 
was born in 1910 at Vincovici, Croatia, 
son of a rabbi. He had failed to pass 
medical examinations at Leipzig and 
Berne. People called him mentally 
backward. 


“Those bullets should have struck 
down Hitler... But at least I have done 
what little I could to avenge my breth- 
ren in Germany...” 


Panic: Once more the crackle of an 
assassin’s pistol gave Europe war-fear 
cramps. 

In August, 1934, after Vienna Nazis 
shot down Chancellor Dollfuss, the Con- 
tinent asked: “Another Sarajevo?” Ten 
weeks later, the same frantic whisper 
followed the assassination of King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia and French For- 
eign Minister Barthou at Marseille. 

Last week Switzerland, home of 
peace and haven of trouble, suffered 
more acute cramps than any other 
country. Ever since Germany quit the 
League and started open rearming, a 


Switzerland Has 2,925,000 Teutons (Dark Shading), 241,000 Italians (Medium) 
and 831,000 French (Light). From Austria 230,000 Teutons Overflow Into Italy 


double nightmare has haunted the land 
of William Tell: 

Possibility of German invasion in the 
event of war between the Reich and 
France; and German determination to 
gather all Teutonic peoples under Ber- 
lin’s standard. 


The Hole. For two decades certain 
strategists have maintained that the 
Germans made their worst mistake in 
striking at Paris through Belgium— 
where the gray, locust-like swarms ran 
afoul of unexpectedly stiff Belgian and 
British resistance. 

These militarists urge that in the 
next war Germany should attack 
France’s weak midriff through The 
Hole. This Swiss valley slopes down to 
flat French territory from the German 
Black Forest, Franco-Swiss Jura and 
French Vosges Mountains. Such a 
thrust would bring the invaders be- 
hind the southern end of France’s Chan- 
nel-to-Vosges Concrete Wall—making 
these forts virtually useless. 

Some experts scoff at this plan, 
pointing out that The Hole would afford 
a complicated, mechanized modern army 
inadequate maneuvering ground. 

Nevertheless, alarm over Germany’s 
intentions recently led Switzerland to 
join other nations in a rearmament 
program. The government ordered con- 
struction of a line of forts from Lake 
Constance to Basle, instituted six new 


artillery schools, put the army on dou- 
ble duty and scrapped all present moun- 
tain artillery in favor of the Swedish 
Bofors gun—used by the Italians in 
Ethiopia. 


Mittel-Europa. Those Swiss who don’t 
worry about invasion lose sleep over 
the possibility of being subjected to 
Teutonic Middle-Europe hegemony. 

Nearly 3,000,000, three-quarters of the 
Helvetians, stem from Germanic strains 
—against 831,000 French and 241,000 
Italians (see map). To Berlin’s disap- 
pointment, Nazism has failed to catch 
on. The single purpose of maintaining 
Swiss independence welds the three 
races. 


Dr. Gustloff, a native of Mecklen- 
burg, recruited his adherents among 
the 150,000 German citizens living un- 
der the White Cross flag. His small 
group, which advocated making a Nazi 
province of the 600-year-old republic, 
never ran afoul of the government, but 
drew furious attacks from the Leftist 
press. 


Sports: In Germany, news of the 
Gustloff murder made all good Brown- 
shirts cry for blood. But Adolf Hitler—- 
on the eve of opening the 1936 Winter 
Olympics at Garmisch—ordered: No 
violence. 

For Nazis who restrained themselves 
with difficulty, Julius Streicher, world’s 
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champion Jew-Baiter, spoke in his 
Franconia Gazette: “The assassination 

. . is another in a long series of Jew- 
ish ritual murders which began with 
the ‘slaughter of the Aryans’ thousands 
of years ago .. . now celebrated annu- 
ally in the feast of the Purim...” 

He probably referred to the incident 
under King Ahasuerus “which reigned 
from India even unto Ethiopia.” To 
save her uncle’s neck, Queen Esther got 
the Jews to butcher some 500 Medes 
and Persians ‘“‘but on the spoil laid they 
not their hand.” 

Other editors cried for execution of 
Frankfurter. But there is no capital 
punishment in Switzerland for politi- 
cal killers. 


® In Poland—with no sportloving for- 
eigners on hand to be shocked—Nazi- 
phile elements renewed persecution of 
Jews. Police killed three farmers in a 
riot near the capital. Warsaw Univer- 
sity put Cywija Osterblum, 19-year-old 
girl student on trial for “insulting Po- 
lish honor.”” At fellow students beating 
up Jewish colleagues she had cried: 
“Polish pigs!” 


Princes: Austria worried almost as 
much as Switzerland. The Tirol’s Red 
Eagle scanned the German frontier 
with anxiety and Paris with hope. 

Foreign Minister Flandin tried with 
might and main to revive Louis Bar- 
thou’s solid front of small nations hem- 
ming in Germany. First he arranged a 
meeting between two mutually suspi- 
cious princes—Paul, Regent of Yugo- 
slavia, and von Starhemberg, semi-dic- 
tator of Austria. 

But at this point Archduke Otto ar- 
rived from his Belgian retreat and the 
Vienna Vice Chancellor saw him in- 
stead. This caused Paul to warn that 
Belgrade would fight rather than al- 
low a Hapsburg restoration. 

Then Mussolini pronounced the Stre- 
sa Front dead. Only ten months ago 
he had formed a British-French-Italian 
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Italian Planes Patrol the Route to Ethiopia 


combine to protect Austria from Ger- 
man aggression. Now he could no 
longer “collaborate with Sanctionists.” 
Later Geneva heard a fantastic report: 
that Duce and Fuehrer had met secret- 
ly on a seaplane off Venice. 


But the French rooster kept flapping 
its wings. Though Russia refused to 
underwrite an agreement guaranteeing 
Austrian independence, Flandin had 
high hopes of welding the Little En- 
tente and Balkan countries into a bloc 
to police the Danube basin. 


CoLoNiES: Further complicating the 
tangle, David Lloyd George caused a 
small-nations uproar with a speech for 
an international raw materials confer- 
ence (see page 17). The wartime Pre- 
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Great Britain Reasserts Her Authority in Egypt 





mier contrasted overseas possessions of 
Belgium, Holland and Portugal with 
Italy’s comparative colonial poverty 
and Germany’s lack of such territories. 

“I feel an obligation on me,” he pro- 
claimed, ‘as one of those who repre- 
sented the British Empire in making 
the Treaty of Versailles...” 

His reference to the Congo invited a 
comparison between Belgium’s acquisi- 
tion of that vast, rich territory and 
Italy’s Ethiopian invasion. In 1876 Leo- 
pold II, needy great-uncle of the pres- 
ent king, organized the “International 
Association For the Exploitation and 
Civilization of Africa.” He exploited, 
but did not civilize. In 1885 he made 
the Congo a “sovereign” State—in 
reality his private estate. In 1908, to 
appease scandalized subjects, he gave it 
to the nation. 

Almost before Lloyd George’s voice 
had died down, alarming reports poi- 
soned the London fog: Hitler would de- 
mand as a sovereign right restoration 
of the colonies lost in the war; the Reich 
had doubled the speed of cruiser con- 
struction under the 1935 agreement with 
Britain; German troops, camouflaged as 
police, teemed in the “demilitarized” 
Rhineland zone; and the Nazis had 
built airports on the Netherlands bor- 
der with the object of invading that 
country “in the next war against Brit- 
ain and France.” 


For this menace, real or imaginary, 
the Conservative Government had a 
prompt reply. It boosted its defense 
appropriations from $200,000,000 to 
$400,000,000; it ordered completion of 
its rearmament program by 1939, in- 
stead of 1942; and it keyed up aircraft 
construction with the aim of producing 
3,900 planes a year. 


BLOODSHED: While = storm-clouds 


whirled darker and darker, Mussolini 
went ahead with his little war. To one 
fact he pointed with pride: despite the 
cost of the Ethiopian campaign—esti- 
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mated at $805,000,000 through this May 
Italy has avoided inflation. 

Five of Marshal Badoglio’s bombers 
added to the general cost by bombing 
Dessye, with apparently slim results. 
And again Haile Selassie manned an 
anti-aircraft gun, with no results at all. 

In the Dolo sector, General Graziani 
cleaned up. On both fronts the Italians 
consolidated, anticipating the Summer 
rains. 


® In Syria, police killed twelve Arab 
rioters, making 25 dead in three weeks. 
At Jerusalem, Italian students joined 
Moslem sympathizers shouting “Down 
with France and Britain!” 


At Zanzibar, British East African isle 
that supplies most of the world’s cloves, 
Arabs swinging double-edged swords 
killed Ian Humphry Davy Rolleston, 
only son of Sir Humphry Rolleston, 
physician to the late King George. Be- 
fore martial law restored calm, the 
Moslem rioters wounded three other 
British officials and hacked the head 
off a native policeman. 


In all this blood-spilling, Sanctionist 
pandits saw the Fine Italian Hand. 


OLD WAR: Ideals and Graft; 
Maids, Debts and Men-o’-War 


While the smiths of Whitehall ham- 
mered away against future Armaged- 
dons, the noise of forgotten battles 
rang dully next door. In Middlesex 
Guildhall a Royal inquiry into muni- 
tions traffic resumed hearings ad- 
journed for King George’s funeral. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, novelist, pacifist 
and ad lib phrase-maker, again took 
the role of chief baiter. And again his 
witnesses confounded him by the simple 
expedient of telling the truth. 


The ex-war correspondent failed to 
singe the wings of C. R. Fairey, lead- 
ing airplane constructor, and of Sir 
Robert McLean, Society of British Air- 
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Messrs. Leffingwell, Lamont and Standley, Morgan Partners: 
Lamont Suggests a Fresh Start for War Debt Collection 


craft Constructors head. Referring to 
“indiscriminate” arms_ sales, Gibbs 
asked: 


“Do you think it is good... to sell 
engines to a power like Germany... 
which might be a menace to us?” 

Since “the government thinks there 
is no objection,” replied McLean, ‘‘there 
is no danger.” 


Sir Harry McGowan, head of Bri- 
tain’s $500,000,000 chemical trust and 
a director in General Motors Corp., 
blandly admitted having outfitted 
China and Japan for their 1931 joust 
over Manchuria’s soy-bean acres. “JI 
have no objection at all to selling to 
both sides. I am not a purist in these 
things.” 
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Representative Tinkham: He Would Add the Head of House to His Trophies 





Gibbs asked if such practices didn’t 
“increase the quantity and quality of 
the world’s explosive forces?” The 
tall, good-humored Imperial Chemical 
Industries chairman explained: “If we 
didn’t supply them, they would put up 
their own plants.” 

Gibbs: “It appears that one side of 
your firm manufactures fertilizers to 
bring -forth the fruits of the earth, 
while the other manufactures ex- 
plosives to blast those fruits off its 
face . .. Was there anything of a 
delicate feeling in your mind?” 

McGowan: “No.” 


GREASE: Next witness. Captain John 
Ball, short, chunky, pugnacious pur- 
veyor of second-hand cannon, cut rou- 
tine questioning with a bull-snort: “I 
am the Soley Armaments Co.” 

Q.—From the evidence it seems that 
palm-greasing is something you recog- 
nize? 

A.—Oh, most certainly! 

Q.—In dealing with all your custom- 
ers, is it necessary to grease the 
wheels ? 

A.—With some it is, with some it 
isn’t. It is never necessary to mix 
metaphors. 

About some rifles he tried to sell 
China—then penniless—through a com- 
plicated deal with American agents: 

Q.—It was better for the United 
States to stand the loss? 

A.—Why not? We weren’t going to! 


Leisure: In Washington, J. P. Mor- 
gan again sat center-stage in the Sen- 
ate Office Building’s caucus chamber. 
Despite last-minute telegrams ‘“excus- 
ing” him from further examination, the 
big Little Father of Capitalism chose 
to take part in the Nye Inquisition’s re- 
opening. He lost no time in showing 
why. 

Opportunity came when a minor, 
hatchet-fsced Inquisitor—Senator Ho- 
mer T. Bone of Washington—fixed Mor- 
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gan with a baleful eye and affirmed: 
“All we got out of the last war was a 
burden of debt.” 

Morgan: “But we saved our souls 
and saved civilization.” 

Bone: “Hm. What’s going to happen 
to civilization in the next war?” 

Slowly and clearly Morgan replied: 
“If you destroy the leisure class, yoy 
destroy civi'ization.’”’ He also reflected: 
“Civilizations have died before 
They always came back.” 

To eager reporters the banker later 
explained what he meant by “leisure 
class.” It would include “anyone with 
a maid.” Then he modified his defini- 
tion to embrace “some 25 or 30 million 
families ... people ... of some edv- 
cation, background .. .” 

“IT think if the housemother has to 
do all the cooking and washing and 
bring up a family of five children be- 
sides, she won’t have time to educate 
the children.” 

Valkyrian screeches answered this 
dictum. For America’s embattled 
mothers, Mrs. Wilbur Fribley of Chi- 
cago declared: “Having a maid these 
days is a necessity, not a sign of lux- 
ury.” The Housewives League presi- 
dent chided Mr. Morgan with “thinking 
in terms of the hoopskirt age.” 

She failed to add that the United 
States harbors not more than 30,000. 
000 families—the majority of which 
obviously struggle along without bene- 
fit of maid. Also that in 1930 not more 
than 1,300,000 domestics worked whole 
or part time, while 523,000 at most 
dwelt in the mansions of their masters. 


BearpD: But Morgan—having made 
his point as he saw it—shook hands 
with Nye, and said, “I’ve had a fine 
time. I wouldn’t have missed this in- 
vestigation for the world,” and de- 
parted from Washington and the lime- 
light. 

Into his place at once sprang George 
Holden Tinkham—wild-animal hunter, 
orator, patriot and unchallenged owner 
of the Atlantic Seaboard’s outstanding 
beard. The Massachusetts’ Repre- 
sentative demanded three _ investiga- 
tions: 

First, a probe of Edward M. House, 
confidant of Woodrow Wilson, on the 
basis of the Colonel’s correspondence 
with the War President, as revealed by 
the Nye committee. Second, a probe of 
the late Walter Hines Page, wartime, 
Anglophile Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, who “conducted himself 
traitorously in that important office.” 
Third, a look into the British Foreign 
Office’s “domination” of the American 
State Department. 

The black-whiskered crusader 
charged House “had held in contempt, 
if not hatred, American traditions [and|) 
the Constitution. More than any other 
American, he was responsible” for get- 
ting the United States into the war. 


Bonps: Senator Bone’s sorrowful re- 
mark about debts grew out of efforts 
to prove that Britain repaid part of 4 
$350,000,000 Morgan loan with funds 
borrowed from Washington—funds for 
which American taxpayers still hold 
the bag. 

To refute the charge, Russell Lef- 
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fingwell—1917 Treasury aide, since 
taken into the Morgan firm—lectured 
the Senators on details of the loans to 
the Allies. This led Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg to suggest that Britain’s 
hand might be forced. 

In 1923 London gave the United 
States bonds to the amount of the war 
debt—on the understanding they could 
be sold to the public as Exchequer ob- 
ligations. If this were done now, Van- 
denberg contended, Britain—once and 
for all—would have to accept or re- 
pudiate its obligations to the American 
public. 

Thomas W. Lamont doubted the law 
would allow selling bonds of ‘an obli- 
gator in default.” He suggested: 
“Fresh negotiations must be under- 
taken. If we would rather have half a 
loaf than no loaf at all, it might be 
possible to reach an agreement . 
We must agree to take less than the 
full amount... .” 


FLEET: From sterile debt talk, Nye 
passed on to another pet theory: that 
the Government should set up an arma- 
ments monopoly, including fleet con- 
struction. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission engineers deposed that an 
initial $24,000,000 would suffice to set 
up battleship shop. 

For $150,000,000 a year, the United 
States could build a _ second-to-none 
navy and save money. Example: It 
could lop $1,300,000 off the $14,000,000 
which private yards now charge for 
one heavy cruiser. On such a job the 
yards net something like $3,000,000. 

Random Carnegie Steel records pro- 
duced at the hearing showed 42 to 57 
per cent profits on armor plate sold to 
the navy. 


* Some other sparks from Vulcan’s 
forge: 

In Philadelphia District Court, the 
United States vs. Charles M. Schwab; 
the government charged that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. head, as chairman of 
the Emergency Fleet Corp., sluiced war 
contracts into his own firm, charging 
unfair prices and making “unconscion- 
able profits” of $19,500,000. Special 
Master W. C. Mason cleared Schwab 
and awarded his firm $5,650,000 in 
claims held up by the suit. 


* The year began with China as 
America’s best arms customer. In 
January Nanking bought $3,000,000 
worth of planes, bombs and machine- 
guns. Argentina, according to the 
State Department, came second with 
$382,935; Czechoslovakia third, $161,- 
600. 


* Veteran brothers-in-arms, looking 
forward to bigger and better booming, 
met last week in a discreet hotel at 
Cannes on the French Riviera. Bethle- 
hem Steel represented America; Krupp, 
Germany; Vickers, Britain; and 
Schneider and Skoda, France and 
Czechoslovakia. 

“Authoritative sources” said that 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, dark angel of the 
thunderworld, would come out of his 
burrow at nearby Monte Carlo to join 
the secret session. 
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Jo: Perched at Senator Champ Clark’s elbow, a comely 25-year-old brunette, in tweed 
skirt and knitted sweater, primed Senate probers with searching queries—result of a 
year’s musty toil digging out unexploded shells for the Munitions Committee. 

Josephine Joan Burns of Forest Hills, L. 1., whizzed through New York University in 
three years. Graduate work in Geneva got her a job teaching at Mount Holyoke 
College. If she hadn’t quit to become Capitol Hill’s only woman investigator, John 
Pierpont Morgan (below) might have had fewer questions to answer. 
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LABOR: Revolt in Union Ranks; Peace in Pacific 


Ports; Victory in Akron; General Strike in Illinois 


At the United Mine Workers conven- 
tion in Washington last week, two dele- 
gates traded punches in coal-pit style. 

“Stop!” roared John Llewelyn Lewis, 
hulking U.M.W. president. ‘The eyes 
of the world are on this convention.” 

Whether or not the world watched, 
America at least had good reason to 
focus attention on U.M.W. activities. 
By the end of the week, after a fort- 
night of debate, miners had written an 
epochal chapter into the nation’s labor 
history. 


THEORY: One-time allies—not their 
traditional foe, the Employer—bore the 
brunt of the miners’ attack. Against 
other unions in the A. F. of L., they 
staged an offensive that threatened the 
stability of the entire labor movement. 

The U.M.W.—leader of eight power- 
ful industrial unions—demanded A. F. 
of L. cooperation in their drive to or- 
ganize mass-production workers by in- 
dustries instead of by crafts. But the 
Federation, dominated by craft unions 
of skilled artisans, not only refused flat- 
ly, but even tried to squelch the drive. 

Defiantly the miners announced them- 
selves ready to hold back their Fed- 
eration dues—first step toward internal 
war. When William Green, Federation 
president, invaded the convention to 
protest, the miners hooted: ‘‘Go home, 
Bill.” Then they widened the breach. 
With hardly a dissenting vote, the 
1,700 delegates decided to extend their 
jurisdiction over coal by-product work- 
ers—in competition with A. F. of L. 


SALARY: John Lewis intended to give 
craft unionists no chance to whisper 
corruption. He turned down the 
U.M.W.’s offer to double the salaries of 
himself and fellow officials: ‘‘Your exec- 
utive officers are not serving this or- 


The United Mine Workers in Convention: 


ganization for mere gain . . . Outside 
the clothes they wear, they are as poor 
as any delegate here.” 

Those who knew Lewis salted down 
his protestations of poverty. They 
knew his present $12,000-a-year salary 
—exclusive of railroad and hotel ex- 
penses—equaled William Green’s. And 
they doubted if many miners could 
match Lewis’s natty clothes, the three- 
storied house he rents in Alexandria, 
Va., his $7,000 worth of real estate in 
Springfield, Ill., or his Cadillac sedan. 


PRACTICE: While miners at Washing- 
ton debated, other workers throughout 
the country wrestled with more imme- 
diate problems: how to get jobs, how to 
keep them, and how to improve them. 


® From A. F. of L. headquarters came 
cheerless statistics: Though the na- 
tion’s business needed only a 7 per cent 
rise to attain normality, jobs would 
have to increase by 28 per cent—a gap 
threatening permanent unemployment 
for millions. 


® In the New York metropolitan area, 
105,000 dressmakers prepared to walk 
out for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. 


® In Pacific ports, after eight weeks of 
deadlock, striking sailors on 62 coast- 
wise ships clambered back aboard. 


® In Akron, Ohio, 300 tire-builders at 
the Goodrich Rubber Co. factory went 
on strike by sitting down at their ma- 
chines. They refused to work—and 
they refused to get out. Every other 
department in the plant—organized on 
the assembly-line basis—had to quit. 
The sit-downers won. 


Uttimatum: From Pekin, Ill.—hum- 
drum industrial city of 16,000—came 


the biggest strike news of the week: a 
general walk-out had closed down the 
entire community. 

Three weeks ago, trouble in Pekin’s 
American Distilling Co. plant sent 700 
workers out on strike. Their com- 
plaints: No recognition of seniority 
rights; discrimination against A. F. 
of L. units in favor of the company 
union; arbitrary dismissal of Federa- 
tion sympathizers. But plant officials 
insisted on advancing their workers for 
merit rather than age, and kicking out 
anybody who deserved discipline 
whatever his labor affiliations. 

Monday of last week, strike-breakers 
tried to push through the heavy picket 
barricade. Police Chief Harry Donahue 
helped them out by bombarding the 
strikers with tear gas. 


That night, 31 unions of the city’s 
Trades and Labor Assembly met in war 
council. They voted to join the distillery 
workers’ ranks. Next day, without 
warning, came the ultimatum: Until 
“Tear-Gas Harry” lost his job, no one 
would work in Pekin. 


Howipay: Flying squadrons of strik- 
ers ordered every merchant to close his 
doors by 3 P.M.—or get his windows 
smashed. Citizens rushed to stock their 
pantries and bins. When the deadline 
arrived, barber shops, theatres, restau- 
rants—everything except drugstore 
prescription counters—locked up for 
the “union holiday.”” Only the milkmen 
continued their rounds. At the city 
limits, pickets barred roads against in- 
coming supply trucks. 

With food supplies dwindling, hotel 
residents had to subsist on cold sand- 
wiches. The White & Reese Restaurant 
had trouble complying with “close 
down” orders. It had been open day 
and night for 42 years, and nobody 
could find the key. Finally attendants 
nailed up the door. 

Newspaper men, in town to cover the 
strike, couldn’t get food. Some got 
themselves invited into private homes. 
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Others had to pay $2 taxicab fares to 
go toa near-by town for lunch, Price 
of the meal: 35 cents. 

In nearby Peoria, 400 National 
Guardsmen and 55 Mount Vernon ma- 
chine-gunners waited at the State 
Armory for marching orders which 
never came. Only Police Chief Donahue 
—with a total force of ten men—pa- 
trolled Pekin streets. A tombstone 
dealer, Mayor W. E. Schurman, could 
have ended the strike—by firing Dona- 
hue. Instead the Mayor stayed home, 
a shotgun on the bed. 


REBELLION: Civic patience grew thin- 
ner as the deadlock wore on. The third 
day, Pekin’s Association of Commerce 
rebelled: Strike or no strike, 200 stores 
would open next morning. 

Hurriedly union chieftains conferred. 
A. F. of L. observers advised modera- 
tion. Finally, just 52 hours after the 
shut-down, the fourth general strike in 
American history came to an end. 

“Tear-Gas Harry” kept his job. But 
the distillery strikers won their battle. 
John E. O’Connor—Federal labor med- 
iator out on his first big assignment— 
persuaded the American Distilling Co. 
to grant nearly all of its employes’ de- 
mands. Monday, the strikers trooped 
back to work. 


COAL: The Governor of Pennsylvania 


Undermines the Mine-Owners’ Position 


For the last six years, jobless miners 
in northeastern Pennsylvania have kept 
alive by bootlegging coal. Sinking 
shafts on Depression-closed mine prop- 
erty, some 14,000 destitute diggers an- 
nually help themselves to $32,000,000 
worth of coal and dump it on the mar- 
ket at cut-rate prices. 

Last week, 26 irate operators—de- 
spairing of local police action—asked 
their wealthy young Governor, George 
H. Earle, for State aid. He gave them 
slight comfort. Estimating intervention 
would demand a 6,000 per cent increase 
in State troops, he bluntly informed the 
mine-owners: 

“When your enforcement officers cer- 
tify that the situation is out of hand, 
you will get State police—and not be- 
fore. . . You brought these people to 
these communities to mine coal, and 
you made lots of money from it. Now 
you abandon them and expect them to 
make a living out of thin air.” 


« 
WILD LIFE: Lobby to Give Dumb 


Beasts a Voice in Washington 


Two years ago Jay N. Darling, one- 
time Pulitzer Prize Winner, worked hap- 
pily at his famous cartoons variously 
depicting Uncle Sam in the throes of 
New Dealitis. Then in March, 1934, 
the genial Iowan—known as ‘‘Ding” to 
readers ‘of. the 100-odd newspapers that 
print his cartoons—suddenly found him- 
self heading a New Deal agency all 
his own. , 

As chief of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, “Ding” hoped to 
put his expert knowledge of wild-life 
conservation to work. Optimistically he 
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Pennsylvania Coal Bootleggers: The Rear Axle of a Car Furnishes the Power 


set out to rescue game doomed by 
government neglect. 

Beceuse animals don’t vote, he spent 
long, weary months hunting Federal 
cash for his bird, beast and fish sanctu- 
aries. In the capital, he found “money, 
money, everywhere, but not a cent for 
ducks.” And even after he had cornered 
the funds, government red tape made 
him gag. Repeatedly he threatened to 
quit. After twenty months of Wash- 
ington wild life, “Ding’’ returned to 
his cartoons. 

Back in the capital last week, at the 
government-sponsored North American 
Wild-Life Conference he sounded the 
call for a united drive against Con- 
gressional indifference. Conservation- 
ists could make legislators open the 
till, he lectured, only by storming the 
ballot box. Because they had hitherto 
failed to cooperate, more than 100,000 
nature organizations scattered through- 
out the country exerted “less influence 
on our government... than the Barrel 
Rollers’ Union in Pumpkin Center,” 

“Ding” got quick results. The con- 
ference established a national, po- 
tentially-powerful federation “to organ- 
ize all agencies for . . . securing ade- 
quate public recognition of the. . 
values of wild-life resources”—in short 
a fish and game lobby. The new group’s 
acting president: Jay ‘Ding’ Darling. 
Some 1,500 delegates from the United 
States, Mexico and Canada gave him a 
roof-rattling ovation. 

At a conference dinner the evening 
of the federation’s birth, America’s No. 
1 game-warden swapped swats with his 
friend and ex-boss, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. The Secretary—one 


of “Ding’s’” major hurdles in wangling 
Biological Survey funds—jestingly told 
wild-lifers: “I think he’s an awfully 
good cartoonist—I don’t think much of 
him as an economist . .. He comes 
around with all kinds of absurd ideas 
as to how you can raise $1,000 worth 
of muskrat fur off an acre... A great 
deal of money can be made if some one 
will get together the state papers of 
Jay Darling and the drawings which 
accompanied these memoranda .. .” 

“Ding” smilingiy walloped back: “I 
knew those memoranda were never 
read. Department heads would do well 
to read memoranda. It would give 
them a better idea of what their men 
are trying to do.” 


BUDGET: Savingless ‘Economies’ 
Make Good Campaign Material 


All last week the capital of the Unit- 
ed States suffered from three afflic- 
tions: frigid weather, Supreme Court 
fever, and statistics. 

Cabinet members, Congressmen, and 
clerks plowed through the deepest snow 
in fourteen years. Imminent court de- 
cisions gave New Dealers additional 
chills; employes of alphabet agencies 
went in for the current capital gag: 
“Are you unconstitutional yet?” 

All the while, officialdom talked in 
ten-digit figures—about lending and 
spending, taxation and inflation. The 
money-talk had one main political ef- 
fect: It made Franklin Roosevelt ap- 
pear slightly more “economy conscious” 
—at just the time when anti-New Deal 
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At the Vice President’s Dinner: The Camera Puts Mrs. Hughes and Gene Buck in a Dangerous Position 
During Animated Conversations of Justice Hughes and Speaker Byrns, Alice Longworth and Key Pittman 


snipers were potshooting at his fiscal 
policies. 


® To Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and to 
House Floor Leader Bankhead, the 
President revealed he might not press 
for new taxes to finance the bonus. 
Specifically, he requested only some 
$500,000,000 in new levies—to replace 
outlawed AAA processing taxes. That 
figure would give an appearance of 
sound bookkeeping without antagoniz- 
ing taxpaying voters. 


® As word of “no staggering taxes” 
spread, Representative Wright Patman 
found his plans crimped. He and fel- 
low inflationists had counted on de- 
mands for vast new Federal funds to 
boost their drive for bloated currency. 
Best Congressional predicters this week 
expected neither house to pass an infla- 
tionary measure—except possibly the 
Frazier-Lempke Bill to finance farm 
loans with greenbacks. Administra- 
tionites wouldn’t mind that. A ringing 
veto message would kill the bill and put 
another “sound money” feather in the 
Roosevelt campaigning hat. 


® On a day of sparse news, Mr. Roose- 
velt told reporters of plans to cancel 
$1,000,000,000 in authorizations to New 
Deal lending agencies. As the President 
frankly explained, the move meant no 
actual new savings; it simply indicated 
that the agencies didn’t need to do as 
much financing as Congress had au- 
thorized. Printed under big black head- 
lines, however, the story looked like 
news of real economy. 


ROOSEVELTS: Fills 


President 


Return Engagement at Garner’s 
gag 


John Nance Garner loves baseball, 
poker, a highball with friends, and a 
9 o’clock bedtime. Washington society 
appeals to the Vice President not a 
whit. Only two social events keep him 
up after hours. 

Once a year the pink-cheeked Texan 


claps on his snowy head an unfamiliar 
topper and goes, as guest of honor, to 
a White House dinner. Then he plays 
host to the President in return—the one 
time the Chief Executive dines out. 
Last week guests stayed late at the 
Vice President’s return party. After- 
dinner entertainers ranged from an 
operatic baritone to Burns and Allen, 
radio nitwits. A black face trap-drum- 
mer, Jack Powell, beat a rat-a-tat-too 
on Speaker Joseph W. Byrns’s bald 
pate. At that President Roosevelt 
laughed almost as loudly as the gentle- 
man beside him—Chief Justice Hughes. 


® At a White House dinner and recep- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Worked on plans for a peace conference of 
all American republics to provide means 
for adjusting international disputes peace- 
fully. 

Appointed Capt. Wilford S. Alexander di- 
rector of the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion to succeed Franklin Hoyt, resigned. 

Signed bill repealing the cotton, tobacco, 
and potato control acts. 

SENATE: 

Received four Administration-backed bills 
for construction and modernization of 
nevy equipment. They call for building 
221,000 tons of fleet auxiliaries—costing 
$70,000,000—and for modernizing 14 war- 
ships, 2 aircraft carriers and a collier. 

Adopted bill repealing the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act, the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act 
and the Potato Control Act—the three 
principal measures of compulsory crop con- 
trol—to make way for new agriculture leg- 
islation; accepted House revisions and 
sent bill to the President. 

Swore in Mrs. Rose McConnell Long as suc- 
cessor to her late husband, Senator Huey 
P. Long. 

Time in debate: 8 hours, 35 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed bill repealing the cotton, tobacco and 
potato control acts; sent it to conference. 

Passed the $989,673,829 Treasury-Postoffice 
Supply Bill; sent it to Senate. 

Adopted conference report on the $367,534,- 
514 Deficiency Bill carrying $196,185,000 
to pay government obligations under the 
invalidated AAA and $42,000,000 for the 
new social security program; sent it to the 
President. 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 24 minutes. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Feb. 6) 
Receipts $61,322,187.63 
Expenditures $160,736,874.86 
Balarce $1,923,676,797.03 
Been, TENOOR POOR obs cbeceses $2,215.419,547.37 
Public Debt .......eceeee---$30,505,555,946.38 


tion earlier in the week, at least one in- 
vited guest failed to show up. Elmer B. 
O’Hara, Democratic State chairman of 
Michigan, found himself detained in De- 
troit. His jury was out. 

Two days later he heard the verdict: 
guilty of election frauds in 1934. 

Meanwhile an embarrassed White 
House’ secretariat explained that 
O’Hara’s name was just one on a list 
of 48 State chairmen to be invited by 
note to formal functions. 


® In the White House basement a 
bulging file lists the authors of threat- 
ening letters to United States Presi- 
dents. A recent spurt in crank mail 
stemming from the bonus question and 
the coming Presidential campaign—has 
jumped the total above 25,000. 

The flooding stream of warning let- 
ters has brought President Roosevelt 
increased protection. Two more Secret 
Service men have swelled the Presi- 
dent’s personal guard—to fifteen. In 
addition, 55 police and 5 officers patrol 
the White House and grounds. At the 
same time, the government has begun 
publicizing the detection and prosecu- 
tion of letter writers in order to dis- 
courage the practice. 

Last week at New Britain, Conn., 
Secret Service men grabbed Ferdinand 
Drozd, 20. Twice last month Drozd 
wrote Mr. Roosevelt. Doubting his own 
sanity, he.asked the President’s opinion; 
then he threatened to kill him for not 
answering. Drozd—who wore a tin 
chest shield “for protection from poi- 
son darts”—was committed to a hospi- 
tal for observation. 


® Down from Capitol Hill came Sena- 
tor William E. Borah to talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt over a lunch tray in the 
President’s office. A two-hour tete-a- 
tete had little apparent effect on the 
Republican Senator. He still hoped to 
supplant his host next year as occupant 
of the White House. And he had hardly 
returned to the Senate when he labeled 
as unconstitutional the Administra- 
tion’s pet agricultural plan—the Soil 
Conservation Bill. 
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CALIFORNIA: The Golden State 


Insists on Golden Passports 


A ramshackle touring car chugged 
down the crack Pacific Highway, 
crossed the Oregon border into Califor- 
nia, and headed for the nearby town of 
Yraka. Suddenly police flagged it and 
popped questions at its lone, shabbily 
clad occupant. 

“Where you going?” 

“Just want to see California.” 

“Got any money?” 

“Not much.” 

“Got a job?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You'll have to turn around.” 

The driver refused. A few minutes 
later he “saw” California from a barred 
window—jailed for vagrancy. 

Such episodes occurred along most of 
California’s 1,100-mile border last 
week. Policemen stopped automobiles 
and yanked hoboes off trains. ‘“Unde- 
sirable” travelers had their choice: Go 
back or to jail. 

Startled itinerants gaped at the 
guards’ badges: LOS ANGELES POLICE. 
Many knew that the city, in bursts of 
civic pride, had pushed its limits over a 
great ostrich-shaped area that made it 
the world’s largest municipality—460 
square miles. But had the City of An- 
gels now extended its borders 200, 400, 
and even 600 miles to the very limits of 
the State? 


It hadn’t. James E. Davis, Los Ange- 
les police chief, had simply become ex- 
asperated at the way thousands of in- 
digents swarmed into town and ended 
up on relief. In November, after Uncle 
Sam cut transients off the dole list, 
Davis and city officials began working 
out a plan. 


Last week he sprung it. To important 
points on the State line, he dispatched 
136 picked men. Because the officers 
lacked legal authority outside city lim- 
its, sympathetic border counties com- 
missioned them deputy sheriffs. It 
worked. In four days, “‘Davis’s Foreign 
Legion” turned back more than -1,000 
unwanted visitors and clapped a few re- 
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calcitrants in jail. In effect, a fat wal- 
let became the passport to California. 

Neighboring States—Oregon, Neva- 
da and Arizona—yowled at the prospect 
of having penniless riffraff dumped 
back into their laps. ‘Unconstitution- 
al,” barked Arizona’s Governor, Benja- 
min B. Moeur. His Attorney General, 
John L. Sullivan, backed him up, ad- 
ding: “California is the high-hat State 
of the Union.” 

Meanwhile, from the country’s other 
self-styled paradise, Florida — which 
last year tried to bar destitute travelers 
—came a warning. “California,” ob- 
served Henry Redkey, secretary of the 
Florida Transient Committee, “will 
find as Florida found, that border pa- 
trol doesn’t work ... is too expensive 

. and brings an avalanche of criti- 
cism.” 
a 


LANDON: Kansas’s Gift Horse to 
GOP Starts on His First Lap 


In Kansas’s 1932 political campaign, 
a quiet-spoken oilman named Alf M. 
Landon emerged from a State conven- 
tion mix-up with the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor. He seemed as un- 
spectacular as a bedroom slipper. Yet 
in his own quiet manner he stumped his 
way to victory in the face of a national 
Democratic landslide. 

Last week on the GOP presidential 
front, William E. Borah thundered his 
plans for entering State primary elec- 
tions. Frank Knox continued his steady 
flow of political speeches. Herbert 
Hoover and Arthur Vandenberg worked 
over Lincoln’s Birthday addresses. But, 
amid all the babel, Alf Landon of Kan- 
sas—still quiet and unspectacular— 
stood out as the overwhelming favorite 
for the Republican nomination. 

A fortnight ago, Landon broke si- 
lence with a national radio speech. He 
delivered it in a high monotonous voice 
and he put forth no specific proposals. 
Yet days later anti-Roosevelt news- 
papers were still editorializing on the 
address’s ‘“soundness’ and “common 
sense.” By last week many Eastern Re- 


Ten Los Angeles Policemen Dump Their First Transient Into Nevada 
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publicans took Landon’s nomination for 
granted and foraged about for some 
Vice Presidential candidate who might 
make up for Landon’s lack of color. 


Activity: Since he first became a 
Presidential possibility, the Kansas 
Governor has maintained the approved 
pose of political shyness. Pleading 
State business, he declined countless in- 
vitations to speak in the East and Far 
West. As a result, he stepped on few 
Republican toes. 

The fact is that Landon’s activity has 
been backstage. In Topeka’s Jayhawk 
Hotel he set up a political office, with a 
staff of three to manage pre-convention 
details. Four other workers spread the 
Landon gospel from a Kansas City, Mo., 
hotel suite. And in New York’s Astor 
Hotel this week still another Landon 
headquarters opened. 

If the Governor hasn’t sought pub- 
licity, at least he hasn’t shunned it. 
Into photo agency files recently have 
gone pictures of him doing almost 
everything but skinning the cat atop 
the State Capitol. Photographers found 
him willing to pose on the nursery floor 
with his children or at work behind a 
desk inches deep in papers. 


CALLERS: Day in and day out, he has 
played host to key Republicans stream- 
ing from East, South and West to Kan- 
sas’s homely, yellow-brick Executive 
Mansion. Visitors have ranged from 
Mark Requa, Hoover Lieutenant, to 
William Randolph Hearst, whose 28 
newspapers hoisted the Landon banner 
last Fall. 

Almost every great newspaper has 
sent crack correspondents to interview 
the “Kansas Coolidge.” The Governor 
gives them all the time they want. In 
the dispatches they later send back to 
home offices, four adjectives generally 
prevail: “Sound... sensible .. . friend- 
ly ... simple.” 


AbviseRs: A University of Wisconsin 
graduate named Carl Rott bears the 
unofficial title of chief Landon brain- 
truster—helping the Governor write 
speeches and important letters. 

As his main political wire-puller, 
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Photographers, Like Reporters, Find Kansas’s Governor, 
Alf M. Landon, an Obliging Presidential Candidate 





Landon has a fellow Kansan, John D. 
Hamilton, young general counsel for 
the Republican National Committee, 
For more than a year Hamilton has 
whispered Landon’s name into conserv, 
ative Republicans ears. This week 
GOP powers predicted he would soon 
resign his committee post to direct the 
Landon-for-President drive. 

Aside from Rott and Hamilton, news. 
paper men form the backbone of the 
Governor’s organization. The Kansas 
City Star, which first called national at- 
tention to Landon’s record as a budget- 
balancer, still booms him for President, 
and its managing editor, Roy A. Rob- 
erts, a veteran Washington correspond- 
ent, now ranks second to Rott in the 
Governor’s political cabinet. 

Charles F. Scott, 1932 publicity writ- 
er for the Republican National Com- 
mittee and present publisher of The 
Iola (Kan.) Daily Register, runs the 
Topeka Landon-for-President office. The 
Kansas City bureau has as its head 
Oscar Stauffer, owner of a Chain of 
small midwestern dailies. A dozen other 
newspaper men—including James T. 
Williams, Hearst political writer and 
Washington lobbyist—serve as Landon 
advisers. 

Only last fortnight did the Governor's 
most famous journalist-adviser return 
to the field. William Allen White, edi- 
tor of The Emporia Gazette and long 
Landon’s political godfather, came 
back from a six months’ Oriental cruise. 
“I’m for Landon,” he announced. “He 
is a progressive ... The Republicans 
cannot be picking and choosing and 
had better not look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” 


MUD: President Hit by Wad Concocted 
By Ex-Son-in-Law and Dug Up by Foe 


A month ago James A. Farley, Demo- 
cratic national chairman, shuddered at 
the prospect of “the bitterest and cer- 
tainly the dirtiest political struggle any 
of us can remember.”’ Last week Sena- 
tor Daniel O. Hastings scraped up an 
old political mud-ball and hurled it 
smack against the White House. 


Through the mails, the Delaware Re- 
publican franked post-free copies of a 
Chicago Tribune editorial: ‘““Mr. Roose- 
velt, who lent his name and his reputa- 
tion to the flotation of Camco, one of 
the wildest of the boom-time promo- 
tions, now dares to denounce stock job- 
bery!” 

Camco—the Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corp.—set up business 
in 1928 to deal in slot machines for 
selling stamps and candy. Its prospec- 
tuses and advertisements listed Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as a director and pro- 
phesied fat earnings of nearly $14,000,- 
000 in three years. Instead, the com- 
pany went some $2,200,000 into the rec. 
Long before that, in the Fall of 1928, 
Mr. Roosevelt had resigned from the 
company. 

The Tribune first printed the story of 
Camco and Mr. Roosevelt in a special 
feature article on Aug. 26, 1934. The 
article’s author: John Boettiger, who 
five months later married Anna Roose- 
velt Dall, the President’s daughter. 
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BRITAIN ¢ London Fears a ‘Share-the-Wealth’ Plan 
May Turn Into a ‘Soak-the-Rich-Empire’ Scheme 


Sir George Penny, treasurer of His 
Majesty’s Household, once forgot to ad- 
just his monocle before reading an ad- 
dress and tried to recite from memory 
—with embarrassing results. But he 
had King Edward VIII's first message 
to Parliament letter-perfect. He de- 
livered it by rote last week to a House 
of Commons whose somber dress con- 
trasted sharply with the royal emis- 
sary’s gold-faced uniform, ceremonial 
wand, and cocked hat. 

The memorizing feat did not over- 
burden Sir George’s brain, because the 
message contained only two para- 
graphs. In response to legislative con- 
dolence on the death of King George, 
the new monarch thanked the House. 
“You may be assured,” he added, “that 
the first object of my life will be to 
maintain the liberties of my people and 
to promote the welfare of all classes of 
my subjects.” 


SHock: Next day George Lansbury 
gave the Commons a jolt. The former 
Laborite leader told the government to 
attack the causes of war and drop the 
“tomfoolery” about armaments. He 
proposed an international conference to 
consider the grievances of nations 
which are ready to fight for access to 
raw materials. 

“The danger of war,” said the gentle 
septuagenarian, “is nearer today than 
at any time in my life.” He introduced 
a resolution calling for a parley at 
which Germany, Italy and Japan could 
explain their economic needs. 

Tories sat stunned. The British Em- 
pire’s percentage of world production 
includes such items as these: Coal, 18 
per cent; copper, 23; cotton, 24; gold, 
56; lead, 26; manganese, 27; nickel, 91; 
rubber, 55; sugar, 19; wheat, 21; wool, 
47; zinc, 16. At a conference such as 
Lansbury proposed, rival nations would 
surely try to wangle some of this 
wealth. 

Up bounced David Lloyd George with 
another surprise. The Independent Lib- 
eral backed Lansbury. As Prime Min- 
ister, the Welshman approved Allied 
agreements which not only took Ger- 
many’s colonies but deprived Italy and 
Japan of their expected share in the 
swag. 

“IT am not in favor of giving away 
bits of the British Empire,” he argued, 
“but I do not believe there will be 
peace in the world until the question 
of mandates is reconsidered. Then he 
suggested that it might be possible to 
appease land-hungry Nazis and Fascists 
with slices cut from Belgium, Portu- 
suese and Netherlands colonies. 


SyuB: The House waited expectantly 
for Baldwin to speak on the Laborite’s 
motion. But he left the job to Vis- 
count Cranborne, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. The aristocratic peer 
indicated that the time was not “quite 


ripe” for such a gathering as Lansbury 
proposed. 

Then Paul Emrys-Evans, a Conserva- 
tive back-bencher, offered an amend- 
ment which the Tory majority passed. 
It struck from the motion all reference 
to an economic conference and substi- 
tuted the following: 

“The House is confident that His 
Majesty’s government will take all 
practicable steps to promote interna- 
tional prosperity and better understand- 
ing between peoples.” 


MEAT: Smithfield Ham Handlers Walk 
Out but Fail to Bring Home the Bacon 


Oh, you can’t do that there ’ere, 
No, you can’t do that there ’ere, 
Anywhere else you can do that there, 
But you can’t do that there ’ere. 


Outside Smithfield Market 10,000 
striking workers bawled the current 
song hit. Lines of pickets, sporting 
the straw hats British butchers wear 
all year, patrolled the gray steel struc- 
ture that sprawls over four London 
blocks and handles the meat supply of 
8,000,000 beefeaters. 
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Ships loaded with mutton and beef 
from Australia, New Zealand and the 
Argentine lay idle along the slimy 
docks of the Thames. Housewives 
crowded stores to buy canned meats. 

At the outbreak of the strike last 
week, weighers—‘‘humpers” who hoist 
the meat from the scales to hooks— 
and “pitchers” who lug it in from 
trucks, drew a minimum $12.50 weekly; 
cutters’ wages began at $15. They 
worked 44 hours a week. All demanded 
a minimum $20 for a 40-hour, 5-day 
week, and a week’s vacation with pay. 

“We would rather let the meat rot 
than let a pound of it come in,” one 
worker said. They paraded on the 
docks, headed by a porter carrying a 
butcher’s blue overalls on a broom- 
stick. 

For one day London faced a serious 
meat shortage. But most dockworkers 
refused to join the strike, and un- 
loaded the ships direct to wholesalers. 
Some merchants sent trucks over the 
countryside, and bought supplies as far 
away as Birmingham. Retailers got 
nightly advice by telephone, and dis- 
patched their men to secret meeting 
places where they received their next 
day’s stocks. 

After five days, stores could supply 
all shoppers, and restaurants served 
meat as usual. Pending further nego- 
tiations with employers, the disappoint- 
ed strikers agreed to return to work. 
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Georce V’s BuRIAL: A coffin sinks beneath the ancient stone floor of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. King Edward VIII, in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, looks 
into the crypt. At the King’s left stands Queen Mary, with Queen Maud of Norway 
beside her. At his right stands the Archbishop of Canterbury; near the altar, the Arch- 
bishop of York. Near-by are a Queen, 5 Kings, 17 Princes, and the President of France. 
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PARAGUAY: Government Turns 
Out War Hero Who Turned Pink 


Rafael Franco’s career as a con- 
spirator began six years ago with an 
attempt to oust President Jose Guggiari 
and install himself in the executive’s 
chair. Dr. Guggiari threw the fat 
officer out of the army but Franco 
continued to plot until interrupted by 
the outbreak of war with Bolivia. 

Reinstated by Jose Felix Estigar- 
ribia, Paraguayan generalissimo, Fran- 
co proved a most capable strategist. 
He stuck close to the front line 
throughout the three-year struggle and 
evolved the army’s standard tactics in 
the Gran Chaco. His troops would 
slash their way through brush and 
jungle with machetes, surrounding and 
often annihilating Bolivian detach- 
ments. Such methods enabled them to 
push back the enemy more than 200 
miles. 

After the truce last June, Franco 
returned to Asuncion with the rank of 
colonel and a reputation which rivaled 
his chief’s. Estigarribia arranged for 
him to become director of the military 
college. But Franco’s black eyes were 
fixed on the job of President Eusebio 
Ayala. 

In the hope of speeding his entry 
into the presidential palace, he turned 
to an old hobby—communism. Local 
Reds, who would be classed as mere 
liberals in most countries, tossed hard- 
earned pesos into their champion’s war 
chest. From ragged, barefooted war 
veterans who associated Marxism with 
legendary wealth, Franco got pledges 
of support. Government officials de- 
clared he also organized Communist 
cells among the cadets he was sup- 
posed to be training. 

For months his family’s 
protected him from arrest. 


influence 
A fort- 


night ago, still head of the military 
college and wearing his uniform, Fran- 
co stood up as the principal speaker at 
a Communist meeting. The easygoing 
President pondered the matter and 
finally decided it was just a bit too 
thick. 


One morning last week, police col- 
lared the war hero at his home. Simul- 
taneously, the government announced 
that his program for grabbing the 
presidency included several assassina- 
tions. After jailing a dozen of his 
henchmen, police put Franco on a 
Paraguay River boat bound for Argen- 
tina. He had orders not to come back. 
At Buenos Aires Sunday, the doughty 
Colonel explained that President Ayala 
was seeking another term, though the 
Paraguayan Constitution forbids re- 
election. Boasting a following of 40,000 
army men, he declared himself, not 
Ayala, the victim of a political plot. 


POLAND: Too Much Deadheading 


Of Germans Across the Corridor 


Former President Paul von Hinden- 
burg, who spent many hours traveling 
between Berlin and his estate in East 
Prussia, used to growl every time the 
train reached the Polish Corridor. For 
the 32-mile journey across the strip of 
land which divides the Reich, guards 
lock up all the passengers. 

The arrangement simplifies travel 
from Germany to Germany by making 
passports and customs inspections un- 
necessary. Yet the clicking doors re- 
mind Teutons of a major loss suffered 
at Versailles. Why, they demand, 
should they pay Polish railways to 
transport them across territory wrested 
from the Fatherland? 

Poles retort that their neighbors 
haven’t been paying for nearly a year. 
Under a 1921 agreement, German rail- 
ways collect for through passengers and 
freight that Polish locomotives haul 
across the corridor. But Berlin has 
reneged on her promise to reimburse 
Warsaw for this service. Exchange 
regulations established by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, dictator of Reich finance, pro- 
hibit export of cash. Poles suspect their 
money helps arm Nazis. 

Thus Germany owes Poland $14,000,- 
000 for railway fees alone. The total 
debt exceeds $75,000,000. It includes 
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President Ayala and General Estigarribia (With Map): A ‘Communist’ Threatened Their Rule 


funds which Poles have earned or de. 
posited in Germany and goods which 
optimistic exporters sent in under trade 
agreements. Dr. Schacht has offered to 
pay in commodities. But Poles want at 
least half the sum in cash. 

Two weeks ago Col. Julius Ulrich, 
Polish Minister of Communications, 
threatened to cut off part of the train 
service unless Berlin kicked in with 
something on account. Nazi officials ap- 
peared unimpressed. One of them ob- 
served coolly that citizens of many 
nations were trying vainly to get the 
Reich to pay up. 

Last week the tall Communications 
Minister quietly issued orders. Half the 
cross-corridor trains stopped running. 
Most Nazi newspapers handled the news 
with inspired restraint. The ten-year 
truce signed with Warsaw in 1934 still 
looms large in Hitler’s foreign policy as 
an antidote to the Franco-Russian- 
Czechoslovakian tie-up. There has also 
been talk of a German-Polish combine 
to seize the Ukraine. 


But a few printed Nazi sneers 
heightened Polish irritation. The War- 
saw press burst out with editorials 
which indicated that unpaid Poles would 
make uncertain allies. One government 
journal quoted an old proverb: “The 
German can never be the Pole’s brother.” 


CANADA: First Social Credit 


Promises Easier Than Payments 


Resplendent in a white-plumed hat 
and gold-braided tunic, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Legh Walsh, Lieutenant Governor 
of Alberta, read the speech from the 
throne last week at the opening of the 
Provincial Legislature. Shabby visitors 
in the packed gallery leaned forward as 
the Conservative Anglican mouthed one 
sentence which must have pained him: 
“A measure leading to formulation and 
adoption of a plan based on the prin- 
ciples of social credit will be submitted 
for your consideration.” 


Premier William Aberhart, who 
wrote the address, did not repeat his 
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The 1936 Packard 120 Touring Coupe for Five Passengers, One of Seven Attractive Body Styles 


1936 will reward lookers! 


IF YOU ARE planning to buy a new 
car this year, you are indeed to 
be envied. 

For the new 1936 cars will be a 
revelation to you, particularly if the 
car you are driving is three years old 
or older. You are in for a great thrill. 


But in every race, there must be a 
first. This year, neither the make of 
your present car nor friendly advice 
should influence your buying. 

Find out which 1936 car offers you 
the greatest value. And Packard be- 


lieves the surest way to do this is to 
match Packard 120 against the field. 


Match Packard 120 against the field 


BEFORE 


in performance. You will discover that 
never before has such agility been 
built into a motor car of this weight. 


Match Packard 120 against the field 
in roadability. You will find that the 
car is as easy to steer, turn and park 
as the smallest car made. Yet it rides 
as luxuriously as cars costing hun- 
dreds of dollars more. 


Match Packard 120 against the field 
in fine-car quality. An inspection of 
the Packard 120 will prove to you the 
difference between a car built in the 
fine-car tradition and a car built to 
a price. 

Match Packard 120 against the field 


in ease of ownership and economy of 
operation. Packard’s 6% Payment-out- 
of-Income Plan is both attractive and 
economical. And Packard’s charges for 
service are as low or lower than those 
of any other car in its price class. 
Match Packard 120 against the field 
on any point you care to name, and 
make up your mind strictly on the 
merits of the cars themselves. Then, 
and only then, consider that the dis- 
tinguished and ageless lines of the 
new Packard 120 are your greatest 
guarantee against owning a style orphan 
before even a single year has passed. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


YOU BUY FROM HABIT OR HEARSAY... 


— male Packed 120 against the field! °990 to {15 
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TELEVISION 


T IS significant that although the telephone has been in existence for 
60 years, its most important message, though imminent, has not yet 
arrived. 

For, when Television comes, it will come over the Telephone .... 
Seeing will be added to Hearing, and the tinkle of a bell and the twinkle 
of an eye will roam the ether together. 

Meanwhile, they’re doing it now in NEWS-WEEK! 

In the first and fastest magazine synchronization of the articulate 
and the visible, SIGHT is now supplementing SOUND between the 
covers of a modern magazine! 

NEWS-WEEK Televisions The News!....It is a collaboration of 
Ear and Eye. 

Here, for the first time in the history of publishing, is a magazine 
that fuses the Articulate and the Visual, redeeming cold type with the 
communicable conviction of photographic fact. 

NEWS-WEEK ties events and personalities together. 

It is pictorial with people who do things and depict-orial with the 
things they do... it both reports life and re-enacts it... it gives you the 
story and the scene of the story, the hero or the villain of the story, 
whichever furnishes the best visual corroboration of the story. 

NEWS-WEEK also has its own formula for telling a story. 

No words are wasted that can be given to pictures... neither are pic- 
tures allowed to interfere with necessary facts .. . brevity and adequacy 
achieve an almost mechanical precision in NEWS-WEEK ... and yet, as 
you read, you will feel the breath of life stirring in the text! 

Now, it is true that this new publishing principle introduced >y 
NEWS-WEEK can be found here and there in partial use by other 
magazines, but a dash of photography and a platter of text fall far sh rt 
of the balanced regimen of NEWS-WEEK. 

The point is, NEWS-WEEK is not merely a new variation in ma; a- 
zines, but a wholly new variety. 

The formula that other magazines flirt with is NEWS-WEE}.’s 
whole existence... it is a dedication, not a caprice...and the reason: g 
back of that formula is, that the people today want world events int t- 
preted and edited pictorially, not as grudging concession to the univer=al 
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love of pictures, but because it halves the effort and doubles the satisfac- 
tion of keeping up with the news. 

NEWS-WEEK also eliminates non-essentials in the recital of news 
and presents the most vivid first-hand testimony to support it .. . it is a 
panorama of factual and visual exhibits, free from editorial prejudice, 
guic ng rather than usurping the mental processes of the reader, aiding 
without seeking to influence his conclusions. 

It presents the news colorfully but uncolored, being designed and 
edited expressly for minds that do their own thinking and refuse to sub- 
mit to the anesthesia of regimented opinion . . . and it’s surprising how 





. 9 many such people there are! 
In only three years of pioneering, NEWS-WEEK has reached the 
astonishing circulation of 160,000 copies, and is growing daily because it 
- isa weekly with the tempo of a daily! 
Gathering and selecting its news from a world-wide organization of 
_ >more than 5000 correspondents, supplemented by some 5000 photographs 
_ Bi weekly, every issue of NEWS-WEEK echoes with the click of camera 
and fact. 
In brief, NEWS-WEEK so handles seven days’ news in one, that 
each issue is the biggest day’s news in seven! 


Editorially, it saves the reader’s time. 
Pictorially, it beguiles the reader’s attention. 
And its advertising value is increased accordingly. 


Under what happier auspices can any advertiser spend part of his 
appropriation? 
| NEWS-WEEK offers him, not merely the physical commodity 
known as space, but the leisure of readers who turn to the advertise- 
Menis to mitigate the disappointment of pages vibrant with interest, but, 
alas, so swiftly over! 
NEWS-WEEK does not exhaust its readers... 


... They stay for the Ads! 


NEWS" F228 


Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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magic pledge—$25-a-month ffor all. 
Last August it won the portly ex-evan- 
gelist 56 of the Legislature’s 63 seats. 

Since then he has instituted an econ- 
omy program by firing government em- 
ployes. To meet salaries, relief pay- 
ments, and maturing bonds he wangled 
a $14,000,000 loan from the Dominion 
government. 

In Parliament, William Howson, Lib- 
eral, taunted Aberhart with piling up 
the public debt. The tall, florid leader 
sneeringly suggested that the Premier 
prove he “could obtain money from the 
end of a fountain pen.” 

But the Premier was waiting for 
Major Clifford Hugh Douglas, Scottish 
engineer who cooked up the Social 
Credit theory. The Major’s two-year 
engagement, Aberhart said in the 
throne speech, “will no doubt be used 
to advance the introduction and estab- 
lishment” of social credit. 

With growing bitterness, farmers in 
outlying districts demanded their mon- 
ey. Many of them voted in the hope of 
immediate payment. Aberhart insisted 
last week he would pay in eighteen 
months. It is the same golden mil- 
lennium he set in August—five months 
ago. 


® Social Creditors in the Dominion 
Parliament at Ottawa, which also 
opened last week, could not hope to 
carry out the scheme nationally. They 
hold only 17 of the 245 seats; Liberals 
have 178. 


GERMANY: Churchmen Object to 
Religion Tainted by Nazism 


The interior of the Jesus Christus 
Kirche in Dahlem, Berlin suburb, looks 
more like a political hall than a church. 
To Nazis it sounds like one, for there 
the Rev. Martin Niemoeller, leader of 
the Evangelical opposition, valiantly re- 
bukes them for putting the Church 
under State control. 

Police jailed him two years ago, but 
his popularity assured quick release. 
Authorities hesitate to gag the ex- 
submarine commander who lures even 
Storm Troopers to his congregation. 

Last week the slender pastor emerged 
from the vicarage with his narrow 
brow puckered. As usual in thought- 
crowded moments, he swung into a 
sailor’s rolling gait. 

Two less conspicuous pastors had 
been arrested for slurs on Alfred Ros- 
enberg, official Nazi advocate of a 
pagan faith based on Nordic myths. 
From the pulpit, Dr. Niemoeller 
launched a fight for his colleagues. All 
Christians, he flared, stood behind the 
imprisoned men. He damned as heresy 
the attempt to unite religion and 
National Socialism. Loyal Protestants, 
he proclaimed, would make no compro- 
mise with the Ministry for Church 
Affairs. Persecution and arrests must 
not intimidate the faithful. 

The sermon would have landed al- 
most any other clergyman in prison. 
But Dr. Niemoeller got away with it. 

Nazis, however, had the last word. 
The next day a Brunswick court tried 
the Rev. George Althaus on charges of 





praying for “the poor, persecuted 
Jews.” The judge ruled that God 
“made the Jews homeless because of 
their transgressions,’”’ so any plea for 
them constituted “unprecedented im- 
pudence.” Mr. Althaus got a six- 
months’ sentence. 

Meanwhile Nazi wrath turned on 
Roman Catholics, too. Sunday, at 
Duesseldorf on the Rhine, Police ar- 
rested Mgr. Ludwig Wolker, Catholic 
Youth president. That morning Car- 
dinal von Faulhaber, undaunted Arch- 
bishop of Munich, had denounced as a 
lie the Nazi story that Pope Pius is a 
Dutch Jew. 

~ 


U.S.S.R.: New Railroad Brings New 
Wrinkles to Japanese Brows 


Natives of Eastern Siberia tell a 
fearsome story about the bears that 
prowl the thick forests. On spotting 
a campfire, the sagacious creatures 
gallop to the nearest river—breaking 
the ice during Winter months—and 
plunge in. Dripping wet, they rush 
back, extinguish the fire by sitting on 
it, and then go for the campers. 

A native caught unarmed has only 
one chance: to get behind the squatting 
bear. A heavy kick on the rump some- 
times convinces the beast that a fire is 
a bad thing to fool with. In that case 
he trots away. 





But Japanese admitted last week that 
it would take more than one kick to 
dislodge the Russian Bear from his 
Siberian domain. Tokyo’s War Office 
announced that Moscow was rushing 
the strategic Baikal-Amur railroad to 
completion two years ahead of schedule. 


RACE: Reds believe they have good 
reason to hurry construction on their 
new road. Japan, strongly established 
in Manchukuo, threatens Siberia. Every 
frontier clash between Russian and 
Japanese patrols inspires more talk 
of war. 

To quicken transport of supplies and 
troops, Soviet prisoners have already 
double-tracked the Transsiberian rail- 
way to within 300 miles of Khabarovsk, 
headquarters of Russia’s Far-Eastern 
army. But the line lies so close to the 
Manchukuoan border (see map) that 
Japanese bombers could easily blast it 
to bits, cutting off Red forces in 
Khabarovsk and Vladivostok. 


The Baikal-Amur (BAM) road offers 
no such tempting target. Splitting off 
from the Transsiberian at Taishet, 
which is protected on the south by 
friendly Outer Mongolia, it runs 2,000 
miles to Komsomolsk, an Amur River 
port. Most of the route lies 300 miles 
north of the old railway. At no point 
does it come closer than 100 miles. 


From Komsomolsk the BAM will 
branch north to Nikolaievsk, straight 
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Alfred Rosenberg: Pastors Are Jailed for Slurring Him and His Pagan Faith 
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east to the coast, and south to Khaba- 
rovsk. Japanese maintained that 100,- 
000 laborers are spread over the long 
route. Russians in Tokyo admitted 
thrt the work was being pushed and 
that all sections would be double- 
tracked. The Kremlin maintained cau- 
tious silence, but rumor held that the 
completion of the road, begun in 1932, 
would be announced next May. 


Work: Although Lazar Kaganovitch, 

Jewish Commissar for Transportation, 
will doubtless administer BAM, he 
takes no credit for its construction. 
The local bosses are the OGPU who 
directed the Transsiberian double- 
tracking and Baltic-White Sea canal 
jobs. The workers are men and women 
prisoners. 
' Unofficial estimates place the amount 
of convict labor at 80 per cent of the 
total. Moscow likes to call such labor- 
ers the “aristocrats” of OGPU prison- 
ers. They get somewhat better food 
and clothes than other wards of the 
secret police and may win substantial 
reductions of sentence for energetic 
effort. 


WEALTH: The economic importance 
of the line equals the military. Along 
the headquarters of the Lena River 
and its tributaries BAM will tap the 
Soviet Union’s richest gold fields, now 
dependent on a precarious service com- 
bining planes, light-draft boats, pro- 
peller-driven sleds, and trucks. Further 
east, the railroad passes near unde- 
veloped coal and iron deposits esti- 
mated at 200,000,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000,000 tons respectively. Tremendous 
timber reserves stand all along the 
route—ready for cutting. 

The spur to the coast will bring oil 
from Sakhalin Island to a new re- 
finery in Khabarovsk. The northern 
branch will turn dull little Nikolaievsk 
into a prosperous Summer port. 
Throughout most of the region a cli- 
mate like southern Canada’s augurs 
good crops. 

Nowhere in the Far East were last 
spike ceremonies on the northern road 
awaited more anxiously than in Biro- 
Bidjan, whose 50,000 settlers include 





The Baikal-Amur Road Strengthens the USSR’s Military and Economic Position 
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Lazar Kaganovitch, Probable Admin- 
istrator of Russia’s New Railroad 


12,000 Jews. The little autonomous 
republic straddles the Transsiberian 
and can expect no immediate prosperity 
from BAM. But the stout prop to Rus- 
sian military strength will give the 
border colonists sounder sleep. 


° 
HUNGARY: How a Bathing Suit 


Became Royal Raiment in Buda 


In the artificial waves of the Buda 
Hotel Gellert’s ‘“‘surf’’ pool, the Prince 
of Wales last year disported himself in 
a borrowed bathing suit. The manage- 
ment urged him to keep the outfit. 
“Thanks,” said the Prince. “I’ll use it 
again when I return.” 

Budapestians last week jammed the 
Gellert lobby. Labeled “Property of His 
Majesty, King Edward VIII of Eng- 
land, left in the city of Budapest’s safe 
custody,” the former Prince’s black 
trunks, white shirt, and blue and white 
flowered bathrobe hung in a case to 
which only the Mayor had the key. 
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CURLING: Clean Sweep Puts the 
Championship on Ice for U. S. 


At first sight, probably no _ sport 
seems more ridiculous than curling. At 
one end of a glass-smooth sheet of ice, 
a player grabs the handle of a pumpkin- 
shaped object, and with a restrainec 
bowling motion starts it on a 126-foot 
journey toward a target of four cir- 
cles, one within another. The pumpkin 
—actually a highly polished 40-pound 
granite stone—travels along only a 
trifle faster than a man’s walking pace. 


In front of the moving stone, players 
side-step down the ice, sweeping violent- 
ly with ordinary brooms. Some sweep- 
ers have developed a perfect hula hip 
motion as they do their on-the-run 
brushing. Others who have been play- 
ing the game for years, sweep as they 
might to clean off their sidewalks 
with long, slow, lazy strokes. The ob- 
ject of sweeping apparently flawless 
artificial ice is to remove an invisible 
gum from the surface ahead of the 
stone, accelerate its pace, and guide it 
to the desired spot. 


The game is scored somewhat like 
quoits. Each stone nearer the center 
of the inner circle than the nearest op- 
ponent’s stone counts one point. But 
frequently a skip (captain) will direct 
his rink (team) to shoot not for the 
circles, but to set up guards so that op- 
ponents can’t knock away advanta- 
geously placed stones. 


Four men comprise a rink. Alter- 
nately with an opponent, each player 
shoots two stones. By all odds, the 
skips, who curl last, are the most im- 
portant. They must be expert; and, 
according to the game’s ancient code, 
they must have other qualities: ‘They 
must be able to make a good joke, tell 
a good story, sing a good song, be just, 
honest, wise, cool, prudent, watchful, 
brave, courageous, blameless as a Bish- 
op, and like a Bishop, the husband of 
one wife.” 


CuamPions: Good fellowship over- 
shadows the competitive side of curling. 
In Utica, N. Y., last week, 52 Cana- 
dians met 52 Americans for the Gordon 
International Medal—emblematic of the 
North American championship. Uncle 
Sam’s nephews swamped the Maple 
Leafers, 228 to 118, but nobody placed 
much importance on the result. Few 
of Utica’s 110,000 people even knew 
the biggest curling event of the year 
was being held in their city. Yet it was 
a far more colorful show than many of 
the ballyhooed spectacles staged in New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 


Players dressed in a gay variety of 
costumes, from Scottish-plaids and tam- 
o’-shanters to sober-hued business suits 
and derbies. Some seemed weighted 
down with glittering pins and medals, 
tokens of past curling meets and vic- 
tories. A few girded themselves with 
sashes, not for sartorial effect, but to 
keep their kidneys warm. On their 
feet, many wore low galoshes; a few 
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attached non-skid rubber soles to their 
shoes or chose to trot up and down the 
ice in felt-soled boots. 


TRADITION: Curlers dress as they 
please, but almost every other thing 
about the sport is based on tradition. 
Though many players shoot golf in the 
Summer and bet large sums of money 
on that game, they never wager on the 
outcome of a curling match. Profan- 
ity is another taboo. The game’s hand- 
ful of spectators sits behind glass at one 
end of the arena and applauds by pound- 
ing canes on the floor. Occasionally 
some veteran observer gets very en- 
thusiastic and taps his ring against the 
glass. 

“Nice stone, sir,” is typical of the 
way players compliment each other 
after a good shot. But when a stone is 
sliding, a ‘skip shouts like a major- 
league baseball infielder. “Sweep, 
slaves, sweep!” he pleads; or “Let it 
work,” “Let it die.” Sometimes he ap- 
plies body English and talks directly 
to the stone: “Bend over, will you?” 


After each curling match, players 
give a hip, hip, hooray and three cheers 
for their opponents. Then everyone 
shakes hands with everyone else and 
skippers thank every teammate, even 
those who have curled badly. At the 
end of the day laborers go out on the 
ice and sweep up after the sweepers— 
to clear away lint that has fallen from 
woolen clothing, and ashes from ciga- 
rettes and cigars. 


History: Curling originated in Scot- 
land some 300 years ago. Queen Vic- 
toria tried it on her parlor floor un- 
successfully. The present King Ed- 
ward includes curling among his many 
sport interests. He has done some 
sweeping in Switzerland and is now pa- 
tron of the Royal Caledonia Curling 
Club, international governing body. 

The game is played widely through- 
out Canada, indoors and out. In the 
United States, besides Utica, curler ad- 
dicts meet on artificial rinks in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; the Country Club, Brook- 
line, Mass.; St. Andrews, Hastings-on- 
Hudson; at Saranac Lake, N. Y., and in 
several midwestern cities. 


The sport is not limited to the rich. 
For instance, one can join the Utica club 
for $24.50, buy a broom for $1, and curl 
all Winter without further cost. The 
club supplies stones worth $31 a pair. 
But if a man wants to travel from city 
to city for interclub matches, he must, 
of course, pay his own way. No pas- 
time could possibly be more amateur, 
both in spirit and practice. 


YOUNGSTERS: Most of the really ex- 
perienced curlers have gray hair or 
none at all. Thomas Russell, Brook- 
line star, is 80. He’s been at it for the 
past 40 years and, he says has “never 
missed a year.” 


But younger men are coming to the 
fore. When Proctor Eldred, 24-year- 
old Utican, puts his 6-foot-4-inch 238- 
pound frame behind a broom, a stone 
has inches of extra length in it. 
Charles L. Hequembourg, who won the 
individual skip’s Gordon medal last 
week, is 44. The ruddy-faced Schenec- 


tady insurance broker won his match 
by the widest margin, 32-0—a rare 
one-sided score. 

Hequembourg, a 9-handicap golfer, 
beamed proudly in victory but refused 
to celebrate the occasion by falling off 
the wagon. Some old-timers suggested 
that this behavior was most unusual— 
if not unprecedented. They feel that 


curling entitles a player to one flask, 
a spectator to two. 

At the wind-up banquet following the 
international matches last Saturday 
night, Capt. R. W. Morton, president 
of the Canadian branch of the Royal 


Caledonia Curling Club, spoke for his 
countrymen: “We came down here to 
test your curling and your whisky. Both 
are very good.” 

In Canada, sometimes called the land 
of only two seasons, July and Winter, 
it is considered pleasant to interrupt a 
curling match at the halfway mark. 
Players pile their brooms in the center 
of the ice and toast each other’s good 
sportsmanship with Scotch. 

The sport’s two most famous mottoes 
are: “We’re Britishers, A’”’ and “How 
Social the Game and How Manly.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: All Charlie Chaplin’s 
Old-Time Art in ‘Modern Times’ 


A plane droned low over New York’s 
frozen White Way last week bearing 
the neon-lighted legend: CHARLIE CHAP- 
LIN IN “MODERN TIMES” NOW PLAYING 
AT THE RIVOLI THEATRE. It was an un- 
necessary flourish. The whole world 
knew the Pan of pantomime had re- 
turned, after a five-year absence, to 
light the articulate screen with his 
wordless comedy. 

For the first showing thousands of 
New Yorkers converged on Broadway 
between 49th and 50th Streets. A small 
proportion, about 2,000—most of them 
24-carat celebrities—came to see the 
picture, paying $5.50 and $2.20 a seat 
for the privilege. The rest paid noth- 
ing to see the sights. 


An hour before the scheduled 8:30 
P.M. curtain, an immovable, pawing 
mass jammed the block, autograph 
books outflung, making entrance into 
the theatre a precarious feat. To avert 
a potential riot, the 25 patrolmen at- 
tempting to handle the neck-craning 
mob, sent in frantic calls for help, which 
brought 100 reserves. 


AGELESS Comic: Those ticket holders 
who expected the emergence of a new 
Chaplin were happily disappointed. 
Nothing about Chaplin has changed. 
The derby still straddles his bushy hair. 
His mustache has neither grown nor 
diminished. The bamboo cane flexes 
nimbly as before. The thick arched 
eyebrows, the tight coat, the baggy 


trousers, the oversized, turned-up shoes, 


all remain. So does the fast, duck-like 
toddle. Chaplin, the comic, is as age- 
less as his supreme comedy. 


Though he has made some slight con- 
cessions to sound, the 47-year-old star 
doesn’t speak. He experimented with 
dialogue for the little tramp—had him 
stutter, stammer, and froth at the 
mouth—but decided sound destroyed 





Charlie Chaplin’s Retur 


the character. He does sing—a weird 
jargon that sounds like illegitimate 
French, Spanish and Italian. It makes 
a marvelous burlesque of night club 
singers. 

Chaplin’s one-man show uses no di- 
rect dialogue. The brief snatches of 
the actors’ voices come through tele- 
vision and radio props. For the rest, 
his musical score appropriately supple- 
ments the action. With Chaplin’s nec- 
romancy, talking actors aren’t missed. 


MEssAGE: Countless pre-release ar- 
ticles unauthoritatively described the 
picture as the courier of a social mes- 
sage. The preface seemed to bear that 
out. It read: ‘“ ‘Modern Times’ is a 
story of industry, of individual enter- 
prise—humanity crusading in the pur- 
suit of happiness.” 

The film opens with a herd of sheep, 
followed by herds of humans on their 
way to work, wearing the same sheepish 
follow-the-leader expressions. Then the 
master mime takes command in his 
heartwarming fashion. Again he has 
dug into his rich vein of comedy and 
mined pure gold. Not even into the fac- 
tory sequences could anyone intelligent- 
ly read a deep social significance. 
Thoug.- he returns as the familiar de- 
featist, the little Englishman is pri- 
marily the exponent of comic pathos. 


REVOLT: The universally loved tramp 
first appears tightening bolts that trav- 
el on an endless conveyor. The numb- 
ing repetition, plus an automatic feed- 
ing machine—thoroughbred slapstick— 
send him off on a mental tangent that 
throws the factory into chaos. He pulls 
chains, pushes levers, and he and the 
machinery streak about like electric 
eels. 

Homeless and jobless, he solves his 
problem by getting on the wrong side 
of the law. Arrested as a Communist 
leader—a parade catches up with him 
as he stands holding a red danger flag 
snatched in error from a passing truck 
—he is packed off to prison. There he 
quells a revolt and for his bravery is 
paroled—against his will—from his 
refuge. 






INTERNATIONAL 








A waif (Paulette Goddard, ex-show 
girl playing her first dramatic part) 
joins him and more legal run-ins fol- 
low. He gets a job in a department 
store where he repeats his roller skat- 
ing prowess of “The Rink,” and the 
hilarious escalator routine from “The 
Floorwalker.” He also revives the mag- 
nificently frustrated attempt to serve a 
duck, used in “The Waiter.” 


Chaplin and his equally forlorn com- 
panion find a hut to live in, which falls 
on him piece by piece with sadistic de- 
termination. He ends the picture with 
his familiar fadeout—-walking into the 
distance—accompanied for the first 
time. Miss Goddard is his companion. 


PupiL: The new Chaplin protege has 
aped many of her teacher’s tricks to no 
disadvantage. Spritely and pretty, she 
makes the gamin natural and touching. 
For her, Chaplin has great plans. With- 
in a year he wants to direct her in a 
sophisticated comedy. “If I cannot find 
a story suitable to star her, I will write 
one myself.” 

Future plans also include a Napo- 
leonic picture, the script of which he 
has completed. It is a fantasy of the 
Emperor after his exile to St. Helena, 
with no acting part for its author. 

Those who know him well say that 
“Modern Times” completes the saga of 
the little tramp whose antics have en- 
chanted the world for twenty years. 
Chaplin fears he can’t repeat his past 
successes and prefers killing the char- 
acter with perfection rather than me- 
diocrity. If this is his last walk, “Mod- 
ern Times” is a sad but fitting eulogy. 


PUBLICITY: Movies Muffle Money Talk 


So Uncle Sam Won’t Demand a Cut 


Vendors of motion pictures can no 
longer hawk their wares with “dollar 
publicity.” Will Hays, censorial czar of 
the films, last week issued an edict re- 
straining publicity men from advertis- 
ing the cost of making any picture. The 
ban also forbids studios to release the 
salaries of stars, the purchase price of 
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pooks or plays—all financial informa- 
tion. 

The business that took the greatest 
joy in shouting its hand-over-fist ex- 
penditures now hums an obligato of 
poverty. The reason: Producers con- 
vinced Hays that if the Treasury sees 
repeated reports of Hollywood lavish- 
ness, the movie business will be the 
logical helper to balance the budget, via 
heavier taxation. 


PASTEUR: The Scientist’s Life as He 
Lived It, Not as Hollywood Imagined It 


Last week the screen discarded pro- 
saic formulas in favor of an untouched 
film source—straight biography. ‘The 
Story of Louis Pasteur” proves that 
thrilling cinema material lies in histori- 
cal facts undistorted by romantic em- 
bellishments producers have piled on. 

Directly and without over-dramati- 
zation, the Warner Brothers production 
presents the most salient successes— 
the discovery of anthrax and hydro- 
phobia antitoxins—and failures of the 
French chemist’s life. The screen au- 
thors, Sheridan Gibney and Pierre Col- 
lings, have altered the chronological or- 
der of some events for climactic effect. 
And for the sake of congealed drama 
they have passed over some of Pasteur’s 
important scientific contributions—the 
preservation of wine and beer. But the 
incidents they have used convey the 
strange, throbbing excitement found in 
the realm of research. 

Paul Muni’s portrayal of the zealous 
scientist, banished from Paris as a char- 
latan, to return a savior, is simple, hon- 
est and moving. His directness in an 
extremely melodramatic scene—he must 
choose between his daughter’s life and 
the progress of medicine—should be a 
model for all over-actors. 

William Dieterle has given the pic- 
ture understanding direction, with 
enough quiet humor to balance it even- 
ly. And the cast he selected, from prin- 
cipals to minor players, fits its parts 
with grace. It includes Josephine 
Hutchinson, Anita Louise, Donald 
Woods, Dickie Moore and Fritz Leiber. 


OTHER OPENINGS: Red-Ribbing 
And Mother-Love, Both Poor 


SCREEN: Soak the Rich (Paramount): 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur’s 
fourth film lacks the unity and pointed 
wit of its predecessors. In this they 
impale young radicals on a too dull 
spike, on the basis that leaning to the 
left—like adolescence—is just a phase. 
The hard-working cast includes Walter 
Connolly, Mary Taylor, Lionel Stander 
and Ilka Chase. Too few of the lines 
are up to the actors’ or writers’ past 
work. 

Lady of Secrets (Columbia): After 
a few years’ vacation, Ruth Chatterton 
comes back to the screen in a mother- 
love drama. Encumbered with more 
claptrap than any three films deserve, 
this does nothing to enhance the star’s 
acting. 





LAW 





DENIED: By District Judge S. W. 
Dean, in Huntsville, Texas, a writ of 
habeas corpus to T. J. Copeland, con- 
victed of incest. Had the writ been 
granted, 40 other Texas prisoners would 
have claimed—as Copeland did—that 
they had been convicted of violating 
laws that were not laws. In signing 
the revised and official copy of Texas’s 
penal code, former Gov. Miriam A. 
(Ma) Ferguson failed to notice that 
the bookbinder had omitted 32 pages 
listing moral, banking-law, and public 
peace offenses. Judge Dean thought 
the omission did not permit him “to 
nullify a law against a crime which has 
been denounced by laws of all coun- 
tries through the ages.” 

DISBARRED: By the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court, 
Herman C. Pollack, attorney for Mrs. 
Frances W. King in her 1932 slander 
suit against Bruce Barton, advertising 
executive. Instead of winning her suit, 
Mrs. King was later convicted of at- 





Thoroughbred Slapstick Comes to the Screen With the Master Mime 


tempting to blackmail Barton by threat- 
ening to publish a libelous manuscript 
about him. The bar found Pollack also 
guilty of attempted blackmail in telling 
Barton that if he settled for $10,000 
Mrs. King would not publish her manu- 
script. Pollack claimed that he had 
never read the manuscript but accepted 
Mrs. King’s word that it was not really 
libelous—a defense the Appellate Di- 
vision found “incredible.” 

FILED: By government counsel, with 
the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in Washington, a petition charg- 
ing John J. Raskob, former Democratic 
Party chairman, with a deficiency of 
$1,026,340 in his 1929 income tax. For 
six years the government and Raskob 
have disputed a $15,978 assessment 
against him. To this is now added the 
new deficiency—like the $2,897,832 as- 
sessment filed against Pierre S. du Pont 
last month, based on alleged “wash 


sales’”’ of stock between Raskob and du . 


Pont. 


DECIDED: Unanimously, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that 
Louisiana’s 2 per cent tax on advertis- 
ing revenues of newspapers with a cir- 
culation of 20,000 or more, is unconsti- 
tutional. “These big papers,” said 
Huey Long in pushing through the law, 
“tell a lie every time they make a dol- 
lar. This tax should be called a tax on 
lying, 2 cents a lie.’”’ Of the State’s 163 
papers, it applied to only 13, 12 of them 
former Kingfish-baiters. Tracing the 
long history of the battle for freedom of 
the press, the Supreme Court voided the 
law as an abridgment of that freedom. 


© By 5-4 (Justices Van Devanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, Sutherland, and Butler dis- 
senting) that New York may constitu- 
tionally permit firms without well-ad- 
vertised names to charge 1 cent a quart 
less for milk than well-advertised firms. 
This, the court said, was not discrimi- 
natory. But by 6-3 (Justices Brandeis, 
Stone, and Cardozo dissenting) it called 
a provision limiting the law to firms in 
business since Apr. 10, 1933, unconsti- 
tutional because it was arbitrary. 
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SCIENCE 





PHYSICS: Transmuting Bismuth 
Into Radium With a‘Frying Pan’ 


In 1932 Ernest O. Lauritsen, Dakota- 
born Norwegian who Anglicized his 
name to Lawrence, gave nuclear physics 
a powerful shove forward with his 
atom-smashing machine. It looked like 
a brass frying pan and worked on a 
principle familiar to elementary science 
students. 

Physics lecturers theorize that were 
one to catch the Woolworth Building at 
the peak of its natural sway and rap 
it repeatedly with a tack-hammer, 
eventually the cumulative effect of the 
blows would topple the great Gothic 
structure. Why, wondered Dr. Law- 
rence—brilliant, 31-year-old University 
of California physicist—couldn’t you ap- 
ply the same principle to atom-smash- 
ing projectiles? Why not give tiny en- 
ergy bullets—protons, helium nuclei 
and neutrons—forward shoves at criti- 
cal moments? They would go faster 
and faster and would finally have ener- 
gy enough to tear through an atom’s 
hard outer shell and into its center. 

He constructed a brass receptacle, 
pumped the air out of it, and put it be- 
tween the poles on an electro-magnet. 
Surges of alternating current, created 
by the magnet, would catch whirling 
energy bullets he dropped into the fry- 
ing pan and hurl them forward with 
ever-increasing tempo. He figured that 
his “cyclotron” would achieve the effect 
of a 5,000,000-volt vacuum tube by giv- 
ing a succession of 1,000 impulses of 
5,000 volts each. When the bullets had 
this energy behind them they would fly 


- out through a slot in the frying pan to 


smash into whatever target he devised. 
The machine worked precisely as he 
calculated and got epoch-making re- 
sults. 

Delighted, Lawrence wanted a bigger 
and better machine. He heard Federal 
Telegraph Co. had an 85-ton magnet 
originally built for a Chinese radio sta- 
tion during the war. The Chinese had 
never paid for it and the magnet lay 
idle in a California warehouse. The firm 
gladly agreed to donate their monstrous 
white elephant to science. Incorporat- 
ing it in a more powerful cyclotron, 
Lawrence last Summer managed to 
bombard common table salt until it had 
radio-active properties; thus he sup- 
plied medicine with a good, cheap radi- 
um substitute. 


Last week the big atom-smashing 
howitzer again cropped into the news. 
Under the driving hand of Dr. John J. 
Livingood, 32-year-old Lawrence assist- 
ant, it transmuted inert bismuth into 
glistening, unstable Radium E, seventh 
cousin of common cancer-burning radi- 
um. 


Pencil and paper work preceded the 
mechanical accomplishment, a mile- 
stone in atomic physics. Dr. Livingood 
knew both bismuth and Radium E had 
the same nuclear charge of 83—that is, 
both contained 83 positively-charged 
protons. But Radium E contained 127 





lead. 


electrically-neutral particles, while bis- 
muth had only 126. If he could find 
some way to jam an extra neutral parti- 
cle into the nucleus of the bismuth atom, 
he would create Radium E and would 
thus achieve the goal of all alchemists: 
the transmutation of an element. 

For the bombardment Dr. Livingood 
selected a deuteron, the heart of the 
heavy-water hydrogen atom that con- 
tains one proton and one neutron. He 


knew his bullet would split apart as it 
achieved terrific speed in the “atomic 
merry-go-round” and that the neutron 
would fly off. This was the neutral par- 
ticle he wanted. 

Everything worked with chronomet- 
ric precision. The neutron smashed in- 
to the bismuth, providing the neutral 
bit needed to convert it into Radium E. 
The new element—the first radium ever 
made artificially—is unstable. In five 
days it showers off half its electrical 
energy; eventually it disintegrates into 
rare polonium and finally into lifeless 


GENETICS: Science Checks Up on 
A 120-Year-Old Family Affair 


When first cousins marry, friends of 
the couple often suggest that results 
of the inbreeding are apt to be dis- 
astrous; that children of the union will 
be idiots, or will have congenital de- 
formities. Geneticists have found little 
to confirm this old wives’ tale—provided 
intermarriage is between high human 
types. 

An outstanding case of long-term in- 





breeding exists on Tristan da Cunha, 
tiny volcanic island in the middle of 
the South Atlantic. Seven men, two oi 
whom had wives, settled on this At- 
lantic lily-pad in 1816. A short while 
later, thoughtful British merchantmen 
went 400 miles off the South Atlantic 
ship lane to take five African wives to 
the island bachelors. 

Tristan da Cunhans settled down to 
a peaceful life of isolated bliss raising 
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Dr. John J. Livingood: He Found Radium’s Unstable Seventh Cousin 


sheep, cattle, potatoes and children. By 
1885 population climbed to 109; by 1925 
to 130, thence on to the present total 
of 169—93 males, 76 females. They 
are so interrelated that tracing family 
connections would give a genealogist 
nightmares. 


RESULTS: The British Medical Journal 
which arrived in the United States last 
week reported practical results of this 
120 years of inbreeding. Dr. E. F. D. 
Owen, ship’s surgeon aboard the 
Empress of Australia, went ashore at 
Tristan a year ago when his boat put 
in there to unload 16 tons of supplies 
donated by the outside world. 

He gingerly questioned the quiet, 
peaceful natives who have evolved 4 
thoroughgoing communistic state. Out 
of the past, he dug one case of com- 
plete insanity—a woman who had died 
years before; and on the island he 
found a 23-year-old cretin, a harmless- 
ly feeble-minded young man condemned 
to bachelorhood by island elders. Other- 
wise Cunhans had a clean bill of men- 
tal health. 

Dr. Owen then went on to root out 
other island health facts and figures. 
There was nc remembered case of 
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death in childbirth. The island mid- 
wife, who learned her art from her 
mother and will hand it on to her 
daughters, always officiates at the 
child-bed. 

Tristan da Cunha has always been 
free of infectious and contagious 
diseases—with one exception: During 
the annual call of a supply ship with 
sugar, tea, flour and other provisions. 
Then epidemics of the common cold 
sweep the population. Dr. Owen found 
four islanders with physical ailments: 
A 45-year-old man with an eye blinded 
by cataract, a 64-year-old suffering 
from a cancerous stomach, a boy with 
catarrhal conjunctivitis, and a 65-year- 
old man with a leg ulcer. 

The young people have perfect teeth 
which they clean with rags dipped in 
salt; their elders are subject to pyor- 
rhea. All live to eminently respectable 
ages; the last two who died were 86 
and 95. 

Since islanders have lived so many 
generations in the healthful precincts 
of their isolation ward, it would be 
suicidal for them to migrate to other 
parts of the world. Their natural im- 
munity has dropped to zero. A young 
man who five years ago migrated to 
Capetown offers a good case history. 
Within two months he had measles. In 
six months he had scarlet fever. For 
two years he had constant colds. But 
being of sturdy stock, he managed to 
survive while his body built up re- 
sistance. 

Tristan da Cunhans, nominally under 
British control, govern themselves with 
a parliament. It corisists of an elected 
“Chief,” the head of each family and 
the lone missionary. Women dress in 
styles 100 years old and have few com- 
plaints to make about life on their 
lonely island. The Great War was 
nearly over before islanders heard of 
it. In 1923, they got word of the 
Armistice. 








AVIATION 


BOOM: Plane-Building Sets New 
Altitude Mark on the Coast 





Climate, movie studios, fruit farms, 
oil wells, evangelists, football heroes— 
for these Southern California has 
claimed its share of fame. 

Last week airplane dealers, in Los 
Angeles for the National Pacific Air- 
craft and Boat Show, found just cause 
for a new note in the State’s boasting. 
Beyond reasonable argument, Los An- 
geles and San Diego between them 
have captured the leadership of the 
nation’s aircraft industry. 

The show itself, with 29 planes 
crowding the big Pan-Pacific Audi- 
torium, was the most representative 
dealers had seen since the depression. 
Its excellent attendance record gave 
them a sample of the average. Cali- 
fornian’s astounding airmindedness: 
4,000 a day stood in line to see the in- 
Side of the new Douglas sleeper trans- 
port. 

Los Angeles County’s half-dozen busy 
airports gave them another—Califor- 


nia’s 5 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation owns 10 per cent of its aircraft 
and 18 per cent of its pilot’s licenses. 

Most striking of all, visiting dealers 
found no less than nine important 
aercnautical factories within the 
county’s limits. Another three tempted 
them toward San Diego. And from al- 
most every one of them came reports 
of new models, huge backlogs of orders, 
expanding facilities, and—of all things 
—a labor shortage. 

Head and shoulders above its Los 
Angeles neighbors loomed Douglas Air- 
craft with the largest array of unfilled 
orders in peacetime history. 

Two months ago its 2,000 employes 
were busy enough, with contracts on 
hand for 71 Air Corps observation 
planes, several dozen 14-passenger 
transports and 10 big sleeper transports 
for the American Airlines. Then in 
quick succession Douglas landed a $6,- 
498,000 Air Corps contract for 90 
bombers, a $3,636,000 navy contract 
for 114 torpedo planes, and another 
order from American Airlines for 10 
more sleepers. 


velopment contracts for the navy and 
had just announced a new twin-engined 
6-8 place feederline transport. 

Howard Hughes’s little factory, that 
built his 350-mile-an-hour racer last 
Summer, was reported at work on an 
Air Corps pursuit. 

Menasco was increasing its facilities 
to accommodate new orders for its 
in-line engines for the navy and the 
small plane market. 

In addition, dealers heard rumors 
that the Airplane Development Corp. 
was making plans for a larger suc- 
cessor to its Vultee transport. 

At San Diego, Consolidated—newly 
moved from Buffalo—was finishing an 
Air Corps order for two-place pursuit 
planes and starting production on an 
$8,500,000 navy order for 60 huge fly- 
ing boats; Ryan had just received an 
order for 15 of its sport planes; and 
Solar, which specializes in engine mani- 
folds, was swamped with orders. 

Roughly totaled, the picture emerged 
of $30,000,000 worth of orders on hand, 
and of 5,000 to 6,000 employes at work 
in the dozen factories. 


WIDE WORLD 


The 24-Passenger Douglas Transport: 4,000 a Day Filed Through 


Other manufacturers within the 
county were by no means idle: 

Northrop, a Douglas _ subsidiary, 
worked full-out on Air Corps contracts 
for some 200 attack planes. 

Lockheed had orders for a number 
of its newest fast twin-engined air- 
liners. 

North American Aviation, General 
Motors subsidiary, had just moved into 
a big new factory to start production 
on 95 Air Corps trainers. 

Kinner was busy on radial engine de- 


Estimating they will need 10,000 to 
12,000 workers to complete even their 
present contracts within a two-year 
period, factory heads find the region's 
supply of skilled airplane craftsmen 
already depleted. With a gentlemen’s 
agreement against raiding each others’ 
staffs, most of them have started ad- 
vertising for the men they need. Con- 
solidated has even used radio broad- 
casts for the purpose. Some have be- 
gun importing men from the eastern 
States. 
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THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Finding the Harmonic 
Equivalent of Edgar Allan Poe 


When Baudelaire discovered the 
works of Poe in 1847 he “experienced a 
great commotion.” Many years later 
another great Frenchman—Debussy— 
wrote: “Edgar Allan Poe had the most 
original imagination in the world; he 
struck an entirely new note. I shall 
have to find its equivalent in music.” 

For 70 years musicians have pursued 
this elusive “equivalent” with varying 
success. The first composer to utilize 
the American author was David Scat- 
tergood, a Philadelphian; in 1865, he 
prepared a “quaint and curious” chant 
based on “The Raven.” This started 
the deluge. ; 

At his death, Debussy left two unfin- 
ished operas on “The Fall of the House 
of Usher” and ‘‘The Devil in the Belfry.” 
Rachmaninoff’s favorite work is his 
choral symphony, “The Bells.” Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan (of Gilbert and Sullivan) 
wrote vocal music for “To One in Para- 
dise.”’ 

Last week in Baltimore the Edgar 
Allan Poe Society and the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music presented a variety 
of Poe music. From a list of 127 works 
they chose 13 songs and chants. 

One thing the concert proved: musi- 
cians can’t leave well enough alone. In 
almost every song, the composer had 
made changes in the original Poe text. 
Creighton Allen was among the sinners; 
nevertheless his “Eldorado” made a big 
hit and had to be repeated. 


The concert closed with an interest- 
ing mixture of past and present. After 
the Scattergood chant came the latest 
contribution to the Poe album—‘The 
Conqueror Worm’’—-written for chorus 
by the Baltimore composer, Franz Born- 
schein. Its rich harmonies and sound 
workmanship made it a valuable asset 
to the collection. 
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Prize Mix-up: Last week judges at the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors’ exhibition picked a winner 
for the $100 Margaret Cooper prize: a coal-mine scene called 


In digging up possible numbers for 
the program, the Poe Society came 
across much interesting data. It found 
musicians had a particular yen for the 
poem “Eldorado,” which has had sev- 
enteen settings to date. “Annabel 
Lee,” next in favor, can be sung fifteen 
different ways. 

The record Poe-addict is Josef Hol- 
brooke, prolific English composer. Hol- 
brooke first won recognition in 1900 
with his symphonic setting of “The 
Raven.”’ Nineteen times since then he 
has used Poe as a source of inspiration. 


e 
TESTS: Precocity Becomes an 


Asset, Not a Drawback, in N. Y. 


Pedagogues have worked out tests 
for determining and methods for teach- 
ing “exceptional” children—bright and 
dull. But any extensive attempts to 
apply them have always run up against 
taxpayers’ opposition to “newfangled” 
or expensive experimentation. 


Last week, however, New York City 
broke through this most persistent of 
pedagogical barriers. To give excep- 
tional students a break, Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, school superintendent, began 
making “the largest school system in 
the world the smallest.” In upper Man- 
hattan, 230 “highly gifted” eighth- 
grade students entered a new High 
School of Music and Art. A few blocks 
away, in Public School 500, a staff of 
experts from Columbia University’s 
Teachers College inaugurated a five- 
year special training course for a first- 
grade group comprising 50 of the city’s 
brightest and 175 of its typically back- 
ward children. 

The gifted adolescents, equally di- 
vided between music and art courses, 
won’t get any coddling. Frederic Ernst, 
assistant high school superintendent in 
charge, doesn’t want them to feel 
they’re being drilled for paying jobs 
on graduation. To avoid overspecial- 
ization, he has fixed their daily stint at 








seven 40-minute periods—three in mu- 
sic or art, four in general high school 
subjects. 

At P.S. 500, the gifted and retarded 
first graders are test cases for an ex- 
tensive trial of teaching methods 
worked out at Columbia. Dr. Leta S. 
Hollingworth, the university’s best 
known child specialist, directs a faculty 
of eleven in applying the results of two 
decades she has spent on mental test- 
ing. 

Previous experimentation with pub- 
lic school children bears out her con- 
tention that bright youngsters carry 
over into adulthood their intellectual 
superiority. In 1922, she used the 
Stanford-Binet test—accepted as the 
most reliable gauge of mental aptitude 
—to single out 148 children with an 
I.Q. (intelligence quotient) above 130. 
Ten years later, she gave the Army 
Alpha test to 116 of the group. Every 
one of them tested far above average 
intelligence levels. 

Dr. Hollingworth explodes the popu- 
lar notion that precocious children are 
small, nervous, and subject to emotion- 
al crack-ups in later life. She finds 
them “large and strong... healthier 
than the average ... more emotionally 
stable . . . much interested in play.” 
Now she intends to show teachers 
how to avoid the blunders which can 
make misfits of superior minds. An 
illuminating example bobbed up last 
year: 

A teacher sent home a 7-year-old 
pupil and told the parent: “The child 
is retarded . . He withdraws to a 
corner, lies flat on his back, and stares 
up at the ceiling. He doesn’t seem to be 
able to read.” A few days later in a 
test at Teachers College, the same boy 
scored the remarkable I1.Q. of 187. 
Dr. Hollingworth quizzed the lad: “You 
don’t read in school?” “Naturally,” he 
drawled, “I don’t read ‘I see the cat.’ 
I read the newspapers.” As to lying 
on his back in a vacant stare, the boy 
said he was “mostly doing mathe- 
matical computations.” 





“Roller Coaster in Winter.” Louise Pershing, Pittsburgh artist, 
hastened to explain the winner’s real name was “Coal Tipple. 
In crating her two entries, Miss Pershing had mixed her titles. 
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SUGAR: 


Refiners Argue Cutthroat Competition Kills Business 


BUSINESS 








U. S. Holds Institute Kills Competition; 


_— & 
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Justice Harlan F. Stone: Sugar Made Him an Absentee 


A decade ago most sugar refiners 
fought tooth and nail to get customers 
away from each other. It became the 
custom to grant secret rebates and con- 
cessions. 

To end such evils, fifteen leading com- 
panies, handling some 90 per cent of 
the country’s cane sugar refining, in 
1927 organized the Sugar Institute as 
a mutual trade association. Henceforth 
they agreed not to discriminate between 
customers and to file their prices openly 
with the institute. 

The organization’s founders claimed 
that John Sargent, Attorney General 
under President Coolidge, approved 
their plan. But in 1930, after a new 
administration had taken office, the 
government brought suit against the 
Sugar Institute for violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Four years later the government won 
its case in Federal District Court in 
New York. But the institute appealed 
and last week concluded arguments be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a reversal of the previous 
decision. Because his former law firm, 
Sullivan & Cromwell, acted as counsel 
for the defense, Justice Harlan F. Stone 
did not sit on the case. 


Cuarces: According to the govern- 
ment, the institute’s open price filing 


system resulted in all its members 
charging uniform prices for sugar. This 
“so suppressed ... competition as to 
reduce it to... mass bargaining.” 


The Department of Justice also held 
that in compiling sugar statistics the 
institute acted “in undue and unreason- 
able restraint of trade. The institute 
furnished its members, but withheld 
from purchasers, a wide variety of sta- 
tistical information . . . thereby placing 
purchasers at a disadvantage in their 
dealings with refiners. 


DEFENSE: In reply, the refiners point- 
ed out that they had to sell at uniform 
prices because “sugar is a completely 
standardized commodity, and no refiner 
can sell his sugar at a given price when 
any other refiner is known to be sell- 
ing at a lower price.” The institute 
adopted its open price filing system to 
achieve “a type of competition which 
should be open and honest and fair to 
refiners and distributors and the pub- 
lic,” in place of ‘‘the old system of com- 
petition in chicanery and deceit.” 

As to the statistics withheld from 
buyers, the institute insisted these were 
“of no value whatever to the purchas- 
ing trade’’ and “did not give the mem- 
bers an unfair advantage.” 


SIGNIFICANCE: Businessmen in many 


fields besides sugar await with interest 
the Supreme Court’s decision. They re- 
gard the case as one of the most impor- 
tant anti-trust law tests in years: It 
will decide the legality of trade asso- 
ciation activities in general—a problem 
made acute by the ending of NRA. 
Numerous industries have open price 
filing systems similar to the Sugar In- 
stitute’s. The court’s decision should 
also determine to what extent an indus- 
try may collect statistics to guide its 
operations. 

In recognition of the broad signifi- 
cance of the case, four other organiza- 
tions—the Cotton Textile Institute, the 


‘Window Glass Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, and the Consumers 
Goods Industries Committee—entered 
briefs supporting the Sugar Institute's 
arguments. 

These friends-of-the-court declared: 
“This case is highly important to indus- 
try generally because it represents an 
attempt by a particular industry .. . to 
deal effectively with unsound, unethical, 
wasteful and destructive practices, and 
at the same time preserve the effective 
functioning of competition ... It would 
be most unfortunate if any principle of 
law should be laid down which would 
prevent an industry in such a situation 
from taking action effective to put its 
own house in order.” 


® 
EARNINGS : 
Biggest 


Chrysler Celebrates 


Year in Its History 
Corporations generally don’t observe 
St. Valentine’s Day. But this year the 
Chrysler Corporation thought it would 
be a good idea to instill some sentiment 
into business. So the firm decided to 
distribute on Feb. 14—to approximate- 
ly 59,000 employes—the best of all pos- 
sible valentines, a $2,300,000 bonus. 

Walter P. Chrysler, chairman, and 
Kaufman T. Keller, president of the 
company that manufactures Chrysler, 
Plymouth, Dodge and De Soto cars, ex- 
plained that all workers continuously on 
the payroll since the first quarter of 
1935 would be eligible to participate, 
receiving individual bonuses ranging 
from $30 to $50, depending on length 
of service. 

Stockholders weren't jealous. Chrys- 
ler directors last week offered them a 
bonus, too—a $1 dividend payable Mar. 
31, compared with only 75 cents dis- 
tributed Dec..31. 

The company had good cause for lib- 
erality. Last week Chrysler reported 
for 1935 the highest earnings in its 
history—$34,975,819, against $9,534,837 
the previous year. 

“In the expanding market for auto- 
mobiles last year,” announced Walter 
Chrysler, “the corporation continued to 
retain its share of the total business, 
selling at retail about one out of every 
four cars sold in this country.” 

Stores: The red and gold signs over 
branches of F. W. Woolworth Co. still 
read, “5 and 10 Cent Store.” But since 
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1932 customers have found many items 
of merchandise selling for 20 cents. 
Last week company officials announced 
another rise in the top price—this time 
to 40 cents. And the upper limit may 
go still higher. 

Woolworth executives decided to ex- 
tend 40-cent merchandise to their 1,900- 
odd stores throughout the United States 
after successfully trying out the policy 
in some of their Canadian stores since 
last October. Thereby the company 
prepares itself in case inflation should 
boost costs; also, it keeps in step as 
reviving purchasing power enables the 
public to buy more expensive goods. 


Partly because the company’s biggest 
market lies in sections of the East, 
where trade lagged, Woolworth’s earn- 
ings dropped slightly last year—from 
$32,142,363 in 1934, to $31,247,230. 


® Sears, Roebuck & Co., another im- 
portant retailer, had no. such trouble. 
About 85 per cent of Sears’s mail-order 
business comes from rural districts, 
where farmers in 1935 enjoyed a big 
income rise. Last week Sears reported 
for its fiscal year ended Jan. 29 gross 
sales of $417,080,465, a 23 per cent in- 
crease over 1934 and the highest since 
1929. D. M. Nelson, the company’s vice 
president in charge of merchandising, 
announced that 1935 net profits would 
approximate $20,000,000, compared with 
$15,020,000 in 1934. 

Orners: Other companies reporting 
earnings last week included: 

1935 1934 

American Woolen $ 2,740,598 def$ 5,458,494 
Belding- 


Heminway 542,536 495,984 
Commercial Credit 7,800,133 5,391,132 
Consolidated 

Cigar 553,142 778,216 
Continental 

Baking 1,930,787 2,004,672 
Electric Auto-Lite 2,588,598 913,681 
Household Finance 4,203,926 3,643,646 
Jewel Tea 1,536,186 1,243,123 
S. S. Kresge 10,214,946 9,835,594 
P. Lorillard 3,053,709 2,833,318 
Safeway Stores 3,409,775 3,866,827 
Scott Paper 938,754 905,757 
United Fruit 10,359,223 12,049,300 
Waltham Watch 313,122 def 315,350 

& 


GOLD: Who “wns the 10 Billion 
Dollars’ W orth in the Treasury? 


The Treasury Department might 
seem an unlikely place to look for 
mystery but last week Secretary Mor- 
genthau found it there. So did the 
newspapers and several members of 
Congress. 


Three weeks ago, rumors got about 
to the effect that the United States was 
definitely committed to an inflation 
policy. Someone had seen a memo- 
randum: The Administration would 
nationalize silver, revalue it as it had 
revalued gold, and finance the budget 
deficit out of the paper profits. New 
York and London promptly began to 
show distrust in the dollar. Its value 
in terms of foreign currencies fell. 


When Secretary Morgenthau denied 
the rumor, explaining that the mem- 
orandum was not a government prepa- 
ration, newspaper men started ribbing 


him about it. 
right back. 

“I’m a better reporter than you 
birds,” he said. “I found out about the 
rumor memorandum, and I have a 
copy of it.” 

“What’ll you give us if we find out 
who wrote it?” asked the reporter. 

“A bottle of the best Scotch,” said 
the Secretary. 

Next day the reporter named Dr. 
Constantine McGuire, formerly of the 
Brookings Institution, now an econo- 
mist on his own. That same day the 
Treasury Department phoned the press 
room to find out the reporter’s favorite 
brand. 

“Haig & Haig pinch-bottle.” 


Treasury Officials then proceeded in 


The Secretary came 


dollar fall?. The obvious answer: 
European investors don’t altogether be- 
lieve the government. 


Friday in the House of Representa- 
tives, Wright Patman, Texas Demo- 
crat, barked: ‘‘We are in the position 
of letting foreign governments which 
defaulted on $12,000,000,000 World War 
debts, have gold when we American 
citizens can buy none ... There is 
about $10,000,000,000 worth of gold in 
the Treasury which belongs to the 
government and not to any reserve 
bank or private institution. Recently 
there has been some withdrawal of this 
gold to foreign countries and I believe 
this has been done for purpose of 
speculation. If the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank is profiting through this 





the accepted manner of pre-repeal boot- 
leggers. There was no ceremony of 
presentation, with press photographers 
in attendance. Instead a Morgenthau 
aide stealthily slipped the bottle into 
a desk drawer; later the reporter got 
a hint that it might be a good plan to 
look there. 


Exopus: That didn’t entirely end the 
mystery. After a brief steadying when 
the Administration disowned the silver 
plan, the dollar remained low—below 
the export point. Last week a number 
of banks secured licenses to ship gold 
out of the country. 


From the United States Treasury’s 
hoard went $20,678,000 of the $2,100,- 
000,000 which it had taken from 
Europe during the past year. The 
mystery: Why, if the government de- 
nied inflationary rumors, should the 
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President K. T. Keller Phoned Good News to Chrysler’s London Office 


exportation I wish to protest against 
a 

In the Senate, Henrik Shipstead, 
Minnesota Farmer-Laborite, wanted to 
know who owns the $10,000,000,000 
gold. And, he asked, why didn’t in- 
dividuals get receipts for what they 
surrendered. Banks and corporations 
did. 

Banks, corporations and individuals 
got something better than receipts. 
They got currency—from local Federal 
Reserve Banks. Only the Federal Re- 
serve Banks got receipts, and those are 
non-negotiable, non-withdrawable, aS 
useless for buying a loaf of bread as 
the script issued during the panic of 
1907, of which one man said when it 
was explained to him: “I get it. When 
my baby wakes up in the night and 
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cries for his bottle, I give him a milk 
ticket!” 

OVERSTOCKS: But last week also, the 
report of a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
was made public. In this document, the 
testimony of Dr. George C. Haas, Di- 
rector of the Treasury’s Bureau of 





Research and Statistics, plainly showed | 
that the government had been worried | 


as recently as last December because 
gold stocks in the United States stood 
at far too high a level. For one thing, 
the greater the supply of gold, the more 
silver must be purchased. The law 
says that silver stocks must equal one- 
fourth the monetary value of gold 
stocks before the secretary of the 
Treasury stops buying silver. On the 
basis of present stocks, the Secretary 
has no choice but to spend nearly $700,- 
000,000 on silver. 

The Treasury, none too pleased with 
its command to buy silver in such 
quantity, would not mind seeing gold 
stocks reduced. Prof. James Harvey 
Rogers of Yale University implied in 
a talk at Minneapolis last Friday that 
the Federal Reserve Board does not 
feel the same way. There will, thinks 
Rogers, be a battle between the Treas- 
ury and the new Reserve Board with 
the Treasury coming out on the long 
end. The inevitable result: Inflation. 


GAS: Detroit Can Soon Pipe Up 
Light and Heat From Texas 


Until 1927, most cities that didn’t 
happen to be close to natural gas 
fields had to make their own gas for 
domestic and industrial use. That year, 
the development of an electric weld 
process for the manufacture of large- 
sized steel pipe made it possible to send 
natural gas to market anywhere. 

For three years oil, gas and utility 
companies fell over one another in 
their rush to get new gas properties 
and to build new lines. After the 
Spring of 1930, when capital grew 
scarce and timid, pipeline construction 
lagged and many large cities had to 
wait for their supply. 

Sept. 1, 1935, it became known that 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co., had 
signed a contract with Detroit City 
Gas Co. calling for delivery of natural 
gas to Detroit. Last week, a small item 
in the press made oil and gas men 
wonder how Panhandle would meet the 
terms of the contract. The item stated 
that the receivers of Frank P. Parish’s 
Missouri-Kansas Pipeline Co. had re- 
fused to accept a plan offered by 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline Corp. for the 
reorganization of Panhandle Eastern, a 
Subsidiary owned jointly by the two 
companies. 


Apout-FaceE: How was Panhandle, 
Whose pipeline stopped in Indiana, to 
get 90,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day 
from Texas to Detroit? The Columbia 
System was the answer. Columbia 
offered to finance the construction of a 
connecting link between Indiana and 
Detroit. 

But Columbia was in hot water. The 
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Department of Justice had sued the 
system, charging restraint of trade. 
Columbia, the department claimed, had 
wrecked Panhandle Eastern in order to 
prevent the dumping of Texas gas in 
its own territory. 

January 29, the government, claim- 
ing a victory, executed what looked 
like an about-face. It announced the 
signing of a comsent decree under 
which suit was dropped on the under- 
standing that Columbia would turn 
over to a trustee its stock in Panhandle 
Eastern and cease to dominate the 
company. 

This gesture, according to Columbia, 
was in recognition of the public service 
of guaranteeing natural gas to Detroit, 
of giving immediate employment to 
thousands of men, and of placing an 
order for nearly 300 miles of pipe with 
various steel mills. Detroit will get 
cheaper gas, Panhandle Eastern, a 
steady revenue. . 

What Columbia didn’t say: Texas 
gas which threatened Columbia’s ter- 
ritory in Indiana and Ohio will blast 
right on through the pipes to Michigan 
without stopping to trouble the mid- 
western market. 

Panhandle’s new venture may re- 
sult in bringing back Frank P. Parish, 
wonder-boy of the 1920’s, to the po- 
sition of importance from which he fell 
when his company went into receiver- 
ship in 1932. 


Gas NAPOLEON: Parish left school at 
14, worked as a teamster and itinerant 
harvest hand, riding the rods from job 
to job. By the time he was 17, he had 
turned salesman. It suited him. In 
three months he made $3,800. 

At 20, thanks to a _ super-power 
smile and a natural talent for anticipa- 
tion, he had become a millionaire. 

But the credit stringency of 1921 
caught him with no anchor down. In 
1926 he went into bankruptcy owing 
$100,000; in two years, however, he 
had repaid his creditors and was a 
salesman with a pipe manufacturmg 
house. 

Through some of his customers he 
became interested in gas, got a partner- 
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ship in a shale gas firm, and negotiated 
a contract with American Pipe Line 
Co. to deliver gas to Kansas City. 

He wasn’t satisfied with that. He 
and his partners borrowed more than a 
million from investment bankers and 
started to go places. 


TROUBLE: Parish soon learned it was 
one thing to deal in small lots of shale 
gas and another to crash the utility 
field. Henry L. Doherty, whose Cities 
Service subsidiary, American Pipe Line, 
had a contract with Parish’s newly 
formed Missouri-Kansas Pipeline Co., 
and who had helped him to get his 
banking credit, began to see the young 
man’s activities in a different light. 

American Pipeline repudiated its 
contract with Missouri-Kansas and left 
Parish, who had bought a lot of leases 
in Texas, without any means of getting 
his gas to market. 

Other utilities tried to buy him out. 
In 1930 a representative of North 
American Light & Power Co. offered in 
exchange for Mo-Kan—as_ Parish’s 
company was dubbed by investors—a 
10 per cent interest in a new 900-mile 
pipeline from the Panhandle to Chi- 
cago. Other backers of the project: 
the Insull interests, Cities Service, and 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)—fast 
company for a young man whose 
wealth was still largely intangible. 

But Parish turned down the offer, 
talking grandly of his $60,000,000 
property. He said he ought to have a 
20 per cent interest, if anything. 

Meanwhile purchasers of Mo-Kan 
stock who had not yet taken up their 
rights began to feel the effects of the 
1929 crash. They deserted Parish. 
Cash. didn’t come in the way it should. 

But Mo-Kan went hopefully ahead 
with its rosy campaign—until June 
16, 1930, when something suddenly 
happened. That morning Mo-Kan 
stock opened at 36%. Then at once it 
began to plummet; by the day’s close, 
it was down 15 points. No more of a 
drop than many another stock ex- 
perienced in those days, but Frank 
Parish saw in it only one thing. He 
called it a raid. 





The Queen Mary Gives the Term ‘Cabin Ship’ a Luxurious New Meaning 


It looked as if Mo-Kan couldn’t be 
saved. 

On that pleasant evening, however, 
Parish and one of his associates, ex- 
hausted and discouraged, called on 
Phillip Green Gossler, keen-eyed, firm- 
handed president of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., the nation’s largest 
natural gas utility. Gossler looked at 
his callers and smiled. 

“You boys have had a hard day,”’ he 
said. He knew what they wanted— 
backing. 

Gossler took an option on half of 
the Panhandle stock. Three months 
later he put up the money to build a 
line from Texas to Indiana, and helped 
Panhandle get a $20,000,000 bond issue 
from the National City Company. 

When Henry L. Doherty heard that, 
he wired Charles E. Mitchell, National 
City’s president: ANNOUNCEMENT YoU 
WERE TO FINANCE THE PARISH LINE A 
GREAT SHOCK. IS BOUND SERIOUSLY T0 
AFFECT CREDIT OF SEVERAL IMPORTANT 
COMPANIES AND PERHAPS ENTIRE UTILITY 
BUSINESS. COLUMBIA WENT INTO ENTER- 
PRISE DESPITE A PREVIOUS UNDERSTAND- 
ING WITH ME. But the bond issue went 
through. 

A year later, riding high, Parish 
bought the former Presidential yacht 
Mayflower. The following Spring his 
company went into the hands of re- 
ceivers. Parish himself, arrested on 
charges of fraud in selling Mo-Kan 
stock, jumped bail and went into what 
he described as voluntary exile. In 
1935 a Chicago court tried and acquit- 
ted him. Parish immediately an- 
nounced: “I can now go on with my 
fight to bring Missouri-Kansas back to 


prosperity.” 
* 
LINERS: Queen Mary Becomes a 
Cabin Ship, Following a Fashion 
Sir Percy Elly Bates, Honorary Cap- 
tain in the British Naval Reserve, fly- 
fisherman and chairman of Cunard 


White Star, Ltd., thought enough of the 
line’s new Queen Mary to build a 
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glassed-in bungalow at the ship yard so 
that his ailing, 90-year-old mother-in- 
law might watch the launching. 

Two months ago, Sir Percy shocked 
conservative shipping men by telling 
the North Atlantic Passenger Confer- 
ence that if the Queen Mary were not 
classed as a cabin ship Cunard would 
withdraw from the conference. 

A cabin ship once meant a vessel no 
longer in the pink of condition, out- 
moded in style, speed or size. But when 
the United States Lines built two lux- 
urious liners, the Manhattan and Wash- 
ington, called them cabin ships and 
charged rates $100 below the “first 
class” ships, other owners raised their 
eyebrows. 

Last Saturday, in a Paris hotel—the 
George V, ironically enough—the North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference ad- 
journed after a stormy session, its only 
accomplishment a Pyrrhic victory for 
the Queen Mary. All ships hereafter, 
the conferees decided, shall bear the 
designation ‘cabin ships.” They will 
simply fall into different grades accord- 
ing to age, size and speed. Rates for all 
vessels will vary only a few dollars from 
the present scale. 


. 
TVA: The Authority Has Its Say 


Before Court Passes Sentence 


Monday the Supreme Court of the 
United States continued keeping utility 
companies in suspense by again post- 
poning its decision on the constitution- 
ality of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
While officials wondered if the court 
would sustain the government’s power 
yardstick or pass a death sentence, 
TVA last week issued what may prove 
to be its last will and testament—its 
annual report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1935. 

The 90-page document revealed that 
in the two years of its operations, the 
Authority spent approximately $49,- 
000,000 of the $75,000,000 appropriated 
by Congress. Most of the money, it 
says, went for navigation improvement 
and flood control. 


Dams: “In its original unimproved 
state,” the report declared, “the Ten- 
nessee River was practically worthless 
for navigation except in limited sec- 
tions.” At low water some sections of 
the river were only one foot deep. TVA 
aimed to provide a 9-foot channel, chief- 
ly by the erection of three large dams: 
Norris Dam, Wheeler Dam, and Pick- 
wick Landing Dam. These improve- 
ments would also bring under control 
the “destructive flood waters in the Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi River valleys.” 


Power: Although the Authority has 
not yet completed its three dam proj- 
ects, it obtained power last year from 
another development, Wilson Dam, 
which the government built at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., during and after the war. 
“Efforts of the Authority to dispose of 
surplus power,” the report declared, 
“have been only partially successful, 
due to strenuous opposition by many 
interests ... The Authority, with lim- 
ited and temporary exceptions, is not 





























































Lullaby 


To sleep, her parents now pay one third less 


Lucky are children under five, for they ride 
free on railroad trains.* Thankful are par- 
ents when they discover that the musical 
clickety-click of wheels on rails is a potent 
lullaby for even the most active youngsters. 

Parents planning to show their children 
the west this year will be glad to know 
that Southern Pacific travel costs are at an 
all time low. The Pullman surcharge has 
been removed on Southern Pacific, reduc- 
ing all sleeping car charges a flat one- 
third. Rail fares are 2c a mile and less. 
Dining car meal prices are lowest in his- 
tory. (Excerpt from Southern Pacific’s 
menu: “Parents may share their portions 
with children without extra charge, or half 
portions served at half price to children 
under 12 years of age.”) 


Western movie 

To children and grown-ups fond of movies, 
Southern Pacific train windows present the 
greatest thriller of them all: the real west, 
where cowboys still ride the range and In- 
dians come down to watch the train go by. 
And at this movie no one need say, “This is 
where we came in,” for Southern Pacific 
invites you to go one way and return an- 
other, seeing something new and different 
every mile of the way. 

This map shows how Southern Pacific’s 
famed “Four Great Routes” approach Cali- 
fornia through four different western re- 
gions. By going on one of these routes and 


*When accompanied by adult. Children from 5 to and in- 
cluding 11, half fare 





returning on another, you see twice as much 
of the U.S. as you would if you went and re- 
turned on the same route. Nor is there any 
extra railroad ticket cost (from most 
points) for this privilege. 

Questions, answers 
Eastern headquarters for the west’s largest 
railroad is Passenger Traffic Manager O. P. 
Bartlett’s office at 310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. Your questions about a trip to 
California, the Pacific Northwest, Southern 
Arizona, Mexico or any other region served 
by Southern Pacific will be promptly an- 
swered here. Address lettersto Dept. NW-22. 
(Southern Pacific offices are also situated 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis and other principal cities.) 





OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 























Note To CAMERA Fans: The above 
photograph was taken with a Zeiss Contax 
miniature camera, f 1.5 lens, aboard South- 
ern Pacific’s Cascade en route to Portland. 
Three exposures were made with small flash 
bulbs without awakening the child. 
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engaged in the distribution of electric- 
ity to the ultimate consumer. Its 
functions, in the main, terminate with 
delivery of power in bulk to the lines 
of distribution agencies, public and 
private.” 

By the end of last June, TVA power 
was being distributed to seven towns 
and five counties in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. In addition, four 
privately owned utilities—the Alabama 
Power Co., Georgia Power Co., Tennes- 
see Electric Power Co., and the Missis- 
sippi Power Co.—were buying TVA 
electricity for transmission to their 
customers. 

“The electric rates established by 
contractors who purchase power from 
the Authority are substantially lower 
than the average rates throughout the 
United States . .. Increase in the use 
of electricity by residential customers 
has been marked in all communities 
served by Authority power.” . 

As examples, the report cited th 
town of Tupelo, Miss., where TVA 
power distribution enabled the average 
residential customer to save $26.63 on 
his annual electric bill over pre-TVA 
rates. From March, 1934, to June, 
1935, residential consumption in Tupelo 
increased from an average of 42.2 kilo- 
watt hours per month to 111.7—more 
than double the national average of 
54 kilowatt hours a month. 


~” 
WEEKIN BUSINESS: W.C. Durant 
Goes Down for the Third Time 
In 1905 an ex-grocery clerk reorgan- 
ized a carriage plant to form the Buick 
Motor Co. Three years later, with the 


Cadillac, Oakland, Northway and Olds- 
mobile groups, he assembled General 


‘Motors Co. Two years after that he 


was out: Bankers had taken over GM. 

Exile didn’t last long. By 1915 he 
had ridden back into GM power with 
his Chevrolet Motor Co. but control, 
too, was short-lived. His effort to sup- 
port falling GM stock prices in 1920’s 


_ Mopern Catvary: Penitentes near Las Vegas, NN. M., wield- 
ing whips of braided cactus, expiate their sins in blood drawn 
from their naked backs. Central figure of the religious orgy, 


post-war crisis failed. Turned stock 
speculator, he recouped and paid off 
his creditors. Foresight helped him get 
by 1929’s crash, but the 1930 slump 
caught him. 


STEEL: Last week William C. Durant, 
74-year-old ex-clerk, industrialist, specu- 
lator, filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. He listed unsecured liabilities 
at $914,231; assets, $250—in personal 
clothing. Creditors saw some hope in 
his record and his statement: “I wish 
to state that all creditors, without ex- 
ception, will be treated alike, and, if 
fortune favors me, all will be paid in 
full.” 


For SALE: Fifty square feet of land 
in Times Square, New York. Its ap- 
praised value: $10,000. 

Cheap—but no one seems to want it. 
The property, overlooked through care- 
less surveys, lies hemmed in by tower- 
ing buildings. It is 6 inches wide by 
100 feet deep. 


Last week for the first time since 
buying of heavy steel fell off, the oper- 
ating rate of the steel industry rose in 
the face of declining purchases by auto- 
motive manufacturers. Rail orders have 
totaled more than 270,000 tons since 
Jan. 1. Purchases of heavy steel for 
freight car repair and construction to- 
taled 150,000 tons in the same period. 
Steel men believe this an indication of 
continued improvement during 1936. 
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PENITENTES: A Grim Sect That 


Crucifies a ‘Saviour’ Each Year 


Good Friday Night in most parts of 
the United States is quietly spent 
brushing off clothes for the coming 
Easter parade. But each year in the 
foothills of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains of New Mexico a very dif- 
ferent parade has already begun. 











Through the murk of evening a little 
band of the Brothers of the Blood -of 
Christ, scourging themselves raw with 
whips, follows the chosen village Cristo 
to a secret Calvary. Scrawny pipes 
split the air as the Brothers (or Peni- 
tentes) wail and screech. 

For more than a mile the Cristo 
bears his huge log cross, stumbling and 
sweating in the chill mountain breeze. 
Riflemen guard the rites against in- 
quisitive intruders. At last the weird 
procession halts. Bound tightly by 
ropes which turn his arms and then his 
body black, the Cristo is elevated. No 
thieves flank his crucifixion, but a 
woman moans at the foot of the cross. 
Forty-five minutes later he is taken 
down, usually dead. 

Here is America’s original Passion 
Play. To explore its background, Car! 
Taylor, a roving free-lance writer, 
went down to New Mexico on an as- 
signment from Vincent Astor’s maga- 
zine, Today. Already, in the Philip- 
pines, he had become acquainted with 
similar religious sects who believe self- 
torture the key to salvation. 

Taylor’s researches seemed to be go- 
ing smoothly. In his manuscript he 
noted: “My Penitente neighbors are 
honest, simple and cheerful people... 
Penitente faith is exceeded only by 
Penitente forbearance.” Hardly had 
he forwarded the article in which these 
words appeared when he was murdered 
by his house-boy, Modesto Trujillo. 

Sheriff Ross Salazar of nearby Albu- 
querque accepted the boy’s story that 
he killed Taylor to rob him. But Ray- 
mond Moley, editor of Today, had an- 
other idea. Taylor had reported: ‘The 
boy who chops wood for me...I think 
secretly cherishes an ambition some 
day to be elected the village Cristo 

.”’ Also, he knew that several years 
previously the brotherhood had shot 
down another prying writer. Moley 
felt that Trujillo had retaliated in the 
name of the Penitentes. 

Before Taylor’s mouth was sealed, he 
had contrived to observe much that 
gave him material for his article. The 





EXCLUSIVE PHOTOS BY FRANK LANDAU 


the local Cristo will soon hang upon his rude cross. Because 0c 
casional photographers risked their lives for pictures like these, 
Penitentes now hold their rites after dark. 
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Penitentes, numbering perhaps 10,000, 
are unpleasantly literal in their Chris- 
tianity: Since Jesus suffered and as- 
cended, they too need only suffer to ac- 
quire halos. Meeting in their moradas, 
or temples, scattered over New Mexico 
and Colorado, the Brothers flagellate 
themselves into a frenzy. Novitiates 
undergo a five-year course of whip- 
pings, cactus-beddings, and mutilations 
before they become “Brothers of Light.” 
As such they are eligible for the covet- 
ed role of the Cristo when the annual 
clandestine election takes place. 

The roots of their faith sink deeply 
into primitive culture. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ wrote 
Taylor, “automobiles, radios, news- 
papers, television and other inventions 
yet to come will, in their turn, break 
that faith which still finds expression 
only in flagellation and occasional 
imitation of Christ upon the Rood. But 
it won’t be soon.” 

Taylor, who saw much that dis- 
gusted him in the course of his wander- 
ings through the South Seas and the 
Far East, was not repelled by the Peni- 
tentes. Discarding the theory that 
their orgies might be more sexual than 
saintly, he found their re-enacted Cal- 
vary simply a grim dramatization of 
Christian doctrine by a people living 
grim lives. 

* 


FINANCE: A $5,000,000 Issue of 
A One-Man Chicago Corporation 


Only once in a financial blue moon 
does a broker tender the public a big 
bond issue without bothering to state 
the computed assets behind the securi- 
ties. But last week, without blinking an 
eyelash, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
floated $5,250,000 of notes on the simple 
say-so of George Cardinal Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago. Nor had they 
or the public any real need to blink. For 
the Cardinal, himself a corporation sole 
—a one-man company—holds title to 
all but a fraction of the fabulous church 
properties of the diocese of Chicago. 

This is no mean ecclesiastical princi- 
pality.. It comprises the whole of Cook, 
Lake, DuPage, Kankakee, Will and 
Grundy Counties, with a Catholic popu- 
lation of 1,150,000. Beyond its intangi- 
ble assets and investments, the diocese 
owns outright 410 churches, 9 semina- 
ries, 350 parochial schools, 44 academies 
for boys and girls, and 64 clubs, homes, 
hospitals, nurseries, kindergartens and 
industrial schools. With, to boot, a regu- 
larized income from the payments of 
the devout, the prelate had every right 
to declare in his prospectus that his 
credit was in an “enviable position.” 

Halsey, Stuagtshas handled the Catho- 
lic Church account for many years. 
When another old client, Samuel Insull, 
ran into difficulties, rumors flew about 
that the “Bishop of Chicago, Inc.,” had 
suffered badly in the collapse of the 
utility cardhouse. But the Cardinal had 
been canny. Aside from losses on a few 
Shares of Commonwealth Edison, given 
the corporation sole by well-meaning 
Catholics, the diocese went unscathed. 


CARDINAL: Regarded as probably the 
most potent businessman in Illinois, the 
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genial, bespectacled Cardinal does not 
chain himself to a desk. Two or three 


times a week the incorporated prelate | 
repairs to the golf course at St. Mary | 


of the Lake seminary, Mundelein, IIl. | 


On good days, the corporation breaks 90. | 


At his massive episcopal residence, | 
Cardinal Mundelein tends his petunias, | 


tunes in on occasional speeches and 


musical programs, and views movies in | 


line with the Church’s Legion of Decen- | 


cy campaign. He entertains little. For 
two months out of the year he deserts 


sleet and sniffles of Chicago for the sun | 
and sand of his estate near Palm Beach. | 


® Nothing comparable to the Roman | 


Catholic property concentration exists 


in the Protestant world. Corporations | 
sole, which demand considerable capital, | 


are rare indeed. Few 
churches could provide the requisite 
steady collateral. Instead of an autoc- 
racy of Bishops, each parish keeps 
house independently, with its own budg- 
et and its own worries. In the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church—roughly typical 
of the others in this respect—invest- 
ments and business transactions are 
carried out in the name of “Rector, 
Wardens and Vestry, Inc.” 


One corporation sole does exist in the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Chica- 
go, where Bishop George Craig Stewart 
holds sway. But since the Bishop’s con- 
trol of diocesan funds is only nominal, 
and since church contributions are by 
nature sporadic and wholly voluntary, 
bankruptcy is a recurrent threat. 


individual | 
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you why Arnold Bernstein—Red 
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TRANSITION 





BIRTHDAY: Justice James Clark Mc- 
Reynolds of the Supreme Court, 74, 
Feb. 3. He “did some work, just like 
any other day.” 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 34, Feb. 4. 
In Llandaff, Wales, he continued to 


| maintain complete silence toward the 


press. 


George Herman (Babe) Ruth, base- 
“King of Swat,” 41, Feb. 


ered over a year ago when getting a 
passport. 


George Ade, author, playwright and 
humorist, 70, Feb. 9. He thinks he’s 
getting old: “I caught myself today 
reading the obituary notices before I 
turned to the sports pages, and that’s 


| a sure sign of ossification.” 


CELEBRATED: By Pope Pius XI, the 


| fourteenth anniversary of his election 


to the throne of St. Peter, Feb. 6, in 


| Vatican City. Distressed by the con- 
| tinuation of the war and weakened by 
| a recent cold, 
| avoided any unnecessary strain but 


the 78-year-old Pontiff 


went about routine business. 


MarrRieED: Lester Stoefen, 24, mem- 


| ber of the O’Brien-Tilden professional 
| tennis troupe, 


and Ruth Moody, 18, 
movie actress, in Hollywood, Calif. 


Princess Louise Van Alen Mdivani, 
former wife of the late Prince Alexis 
Mdivani, and Prince Serge Mdivani, for- 
mer husband of Mary McCormic and 
Pola Negri, in Palm Beach, Fla. 


William Lawson Little Jr., 25, British 
and American amateur golf champion, 
and Dorothy Agnes Hurd, 18, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Divorcep: Mrs. 
Frederick Chase Taylor, 
nagle” of the radio team, 
and Budd,” in Carson City, 
Grounds: Mental cruelty. 


Lois D. Taylor by 
“Colonel Stoop- 
“Stoopnagle 
Nev. 


ARRIVED: The Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, son and daughter-in-law 
of the former Consuelo Vanderbilt, in 
New York. The Duke warned camera- 
men: “You may photograph the Duch- 
ess and you may photograph me, but 
you must not take a single picture of 
my children.. I’m deucedly afraid of 
your terrible gangs over here.” When 





MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicxs VaeoRus 


A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 





reporters told him that Florida, his des- 
tination, was the favorite resort of the 
best gangsters, the Duke replied: “I 
say, I’m sorry to hear that.” 


Dr. George W. Crile, Cleveland en- 
docrinologist, in New York after five 
weeks in Africa collecting 200 animals 
for glandular research. 

SPRINKLED: At various ports in 
Southern waters, an Irish playwright’s 
wit, by George Bernard Shaw, on a mid- 
winter cruise. In Miami, Fla., asked to 
say “a few words,” he began: “I never 
say a few words. I usually start with 
about 5,000. I don’t like Miami worth 
a damn. How can I? I haven’t been 
ashore yet ... You have a good Presi- 
dent and a bad Constitution .. : I’ve 
been here before and told you what to 
do about your Constitution. But did 
you do it? ... For an amateur, Roose- 
velt is not a bad President, but he 
doesn’t know economics...” In Ha- 
vana, Shaw _ turned international: 
“Roosevelt as yet does not know he is a 
Communist, but, like the Russians, he 
is learning from experience . . . Hitler 
is silly . .. probably part-Jew . 
Haile Selassie is under his wife's 
thumb.” 

Diep: Charles Curtis, 76,- ex-jockey 
and former Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, of heart. disease,-in -Wash- 
ington, D.C. Curtis’s only’speech dur- 
ing five years as Republican Floor 
Leader was “I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn.” But in 45 years of po- 
litical office he became a master of the 
behind-the-scenes strategy which gets 
legislation enacted. As a Republican 
Party wheelhorse and a Presidential 
aspirant. himself he bitterly opposed 
Hoover’s 1928 nomination: “The Re- 
publican Party cannot afford to nomi- 
nate a man for whom it. will forever 
after have to apologize.” Shortly after- 
ward he welcomed Hoover’s choice of 
him for Vice -President. _Two factors 
saved Curtis from the traditional ob- 
scurity which clouds that office: De- 
scent from Kaw and Osage chiefs that 
endowed him with black hair and eyes, 
dark skin and high cheek-bones, and 
made him the country’s only high- 
ranking official of Indian ancestry; and 
the long social precedence controversy 
between his half-sister and official host- 
ess, Mrs. Dolly Gann, and Mrs. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, wife of the Speak- 
er of the House and daughter of Presi- . 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 


Other Deaths: O. P. Heggie, 59, Aus- 
tralian character actor principally 
known in the United States for his 
roles in ‘“Androcles and the Lion,” 
“The Truth About Blayds,” and “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells”... Dr. Wilhelm 
Solf, 73, German wartime Colonial Sec- 
retary, and Ambassador to Japan from 
1921 to 1928 ... Brian De Valera, third 
son of President Eamon De Valera of 
the Irish Free State, killed when a limb 
of a tree knocked him off his bolting 
horse in Phoenix Park, Dublin . 
David S. Barry, journalist and Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate from 1919 until 
he was ousted in 1933 for writing an 
article derogatory to Congressmen. 
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MAGAZINE: Oregon Prisoners 
Get the Freedom of the Press 


On Oct. 11, 1923, the Southern Pacif- 
je’s crack Shasta Limited slithered over 
the lofty Klamath Range in Oregon. It 
was about to dive into the Siskayou 
Tunnel when the engineer saw three 
men standing on the tracks brandishing 
shotguns. It was an old-fashioned, Wild 
West hold-up. 

Three brothers—Roy, Ray and Hugh 
@Autremont—went haphazardly to 
work. They shot the fireman, engineer 
and brakeman. The baggage master 
died when they blasted their way into 
the baggage car with a dynamite charge 
pig enough to scatter their loot all over 
a mountainside. Then the three bad men 
escaped, and for four years evaded ar- 
rest. Finally police caught them and 
packed them off to the ancient, yellow 
prison at Salem, Oregon, to spend the 
rest of their days. 


There this week, Hugh d’Autremont, 
chastened by nine years’ incarceration, 
becomes the editor of the newest maga- 
zine in the United States: Shadows, 
monthly publication by and for Oregon 
State prisoners. A few months ago 
d’'Autremont convinced Warden James 
Lewis his prison should have a maga- 
zine. He argued that costs would be 
low since prison labor would do all 
writing, editing and printing and that 
paid ads would probably yield some in- 
come. 


Warden Lewis agreed, and d’Autre- 
mont set to work. For art editor and 
printer he picked Clyde Spinning, forg- 
er serving a 12-year sentence. A sports 
editor and a business manager rounded 
out the staff. They set to work on the 
32-page magazine. 

Out this week, the well-printed, ably 
illustrated first issue carries short fic- 
tion, radio and sports news. An editori- 
al blasts at the big, powerful Portland 
Oregonian for its lack of interest in 
Christmas pardon schemes, personal 
items deride Oregon convicts, and a spe- 
cial department carries news from other 
prisons. Profits netted by funeral par- 
lor, drugstore, and jewelry store adver- 
tisements will rent films and buy sport- 
ing goods for the prisoners. 


Mares: About 75 per cent of the 

nation’s 6 Federal and 65 State prisons 
have publications similar to Shadows. 
/Atlanta has its Good Words, Leaven- 
Worth its New Era, South Dakota State 
‘its Messenger, and Western State Peni- 
tentiary in Pittsburgh its Keystone. 


| Probably the biggest and best is The 
Ohio Penitentiary News, published in 
Me riotous penitentiary at Columbus. 
Mts editor is William J. Mahoney, 33, 
Serving a life term for a hold-up mur- 
Mer. He has some of the short-story 

of a one-time Ohio prisoner, Wil- 
“am Sydney Porter—O. Henry. Ma- 
#oney writes from 5 to 9 each night, 
4nd has contributed to Prison Life Sto- 

Thrilling Western, Underworld and 
her pulp magazines. 
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Since Sinc: None of the papers, how- 
ever, has achieved the fame reached by 
the Sing Sing Prison Bulletin under the 
editorship of Charles E. Chapin. The 
irascible, bitter, brilliant city editor of 
the late New York Evening World mur- 
dered his wife anda went to Sing Sing in 
1920 to stay until he died in 1932. 


Under his tutelage, The Bulletin 
achieved an editorial excellence ap- 
proaching that of professional news- 
papers. Typical of Chapin’s acid pen 
was his advice after Warden Lawes 
smacked his lips over a plate of hash in 
the prison kitchen: “Please don’t try 
any more culinary experiments, Ward- 
en. We’d hate awfully to lose you.” 
Another time he predicted that “there 
will be no important changes in Spring 
styles ... gray will continue to be the 
fashionable color.” 

Authorities finally suppressed the 
newspaper in 1922, charging that it had 
become the voice of Chapin, not the con- 
victs. The editor blamed a grievous er- 
ror of omission—he had consistently 
refused to run the picture of the State 
Prison Commissioner. Whatever the 
cause, The Bulletin’s last rites presented 
a scene not unlike one of Chapin’s 
stormy World sessions. When told his 
work wasn’t appreciated, Chapin raged: 
“Who in hell’s editor around here?” 





RADIO. CHECK LIST 
FEB. 15-21 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2. and 3 hours later than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (15th): “Il Trovatore”’: The New York 

Metropolitan Opera presents’ Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Giovanni Martinelli in 
Verdi’s familiar work. 1:55 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ. 
“National Peace Conference”: NBC picks 
up the views of a half-dozen scattered 
notables, including Major Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of 
Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Harold C. Phillips, 
Indianapolis clergyman. 8:15 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 


SUN. (16th): New 
phony: Arturo 
Goldmark’s 
Brahms'’s 
CBS. 
Gerald P. Nye: The North Dakota Senator 
accepts the University of Illinois’s Cardi- 
nal Newman Award with an address on 
“Safeguarding Peace.” 5:00 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

MON. (17th): Josephine Roche: The Assistant 

Secretary of the Treasury talks on “New 
Objectives in the Public Health Field.” 
4:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Morton Downey: The radio tenor replaces 
Odette Myrtil and Milton Watson in the 
“Evening in Paris” series. 8:30 E.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 

TUES. (18th): “Alice Through the Looking 

Glass”: Columbia gives a half-hour dram- 
atization of Lewis Carroll's classic. 2:30 
E.T. CBS. 
“Property Rights as Obstacles to Prog- 
ress”: Francis W. Coker, Political Science 
Professor at Yale University, discusses the 
problem. 7:45 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED. (19th): John Charles Thomas: The Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone sings Mendels- 
sohn’s “On the Wings of Song.” Verdi's 
“Per Me Giunto,” and _  Schertzinger’s 
*“Marcheta.” 10:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS. (20th): “Experience in Ethiopia”: 
Laurence Stallings recounts his recent ad- 
ventures in Africa, 1:15 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
“Public Utilities and the Government”: 
Wendell L. Willkie, president Common- 
wealth and Southern Corp., debates public 
ownership with John T. Flynn, economist. 
9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (21st): Erna Sack: Europe’s highest-range 
soprano sings with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic symphony orchestra. 2:30 E.T. NBC 
—WEAF, 


York Philharmonic-Sym- 
Toscanini conducts Carl 

“Rustic Wedding” and 
Second Symphony. 3:00 E.T. 
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for modern homes. 12 attrac- 
tive models and colors. Also 
for oven and refrigerators. 


Wall TEL-TRU. 
Blue, ivory, white 
or black. No. 200, 


$1.00 


Desk @ Mantel TEL- 
TRU. Black, ivory or 


OUTDOOR TEL-TRU. 
red. No. 1100, $1.00 


Black and Chrome. 
No. goo, $1.00 


This box of 3 

TEL-TRU Ther- 
mometers (Desk, 
Wall and Outdoor) 
makes an ideal set 
for home or gift. 


Fully guaranteed for accuracy and against break- 

age. Atleading departmentand retail stores. Ifyour 

dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00 for one 

or $3.00 for box of three and dealer’s name. 
Money refunded if not fully satisfied. 


GERMANOW-SIMON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Protect Your Watch with a G-S FLEXO Crystal 
Cannot break Fitted while you wait! Ask your jeweler 
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VALLEY 
OF THE SUN, and you'll want to stay a lifetime. 
There’s new freedom and adventure in this un- 
crowded land, where the climate is warm and dry.. 
flowers bloom all year .. and accommodations 


Spend one winter in this f 


are both modern and moderate. Phoenix and 
nearby Tempe, Chandler, Mesa, Buckeye, Glen- 
dale and Wickenburg, invite you to make your 
home—permanent or temporary—in this glamor- 
ous setting of orange groves, date palms, desert 
and mountains. Come soon, for life “begins” here! 
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Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


Phoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
317-H_ Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


oe 


Name 
Address 
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HURRICANE: A Wealth-Bringing 
Storm in the ‘Bounty’s’ Wake 


THE HURRICANE: By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall. 257 pages, 56,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


The historical South Sea novel “Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty” scored an out- 
standing success four years ago. As 
a result, The Saturday Evening Post 
serialized its sequels—‘‘Men Against 
the Sea” and “Pitcairn’s Island’”—and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer spent $2,000,000 
compressing the first two into a movie. 

“The Hurricane,” a_ shorter, less 
thrilling, modern story of the same 
region, bids fair to rival them as a com- 
mercial venture. 

It begins in the manner of a Conrad 
novel, with a veteran of the South 
Pacific islands, Dr. Kersaint, talking 
to a newcomer during a tropical night 
in the lagoon of Manukura. Like Con- 
rad’s Marlow (long-winded character 
who narrates several of the author’s 
best known stories) Dr. Kersaint tells 
the whole history of the island and its 
hero without even pausing for breath. 

Shortly after the war, it appears, an 
impetuous native called Terangi broke 
the jaw of a brawling British drunk. 
Officials sent the assailant to jail in 
Tahiti for six months, but they couldn’t 
keep him there. Each time he escaped 
they added to his sentence. In five 
years he made nine getaways, finally 
returning to his wife and child on Man- 
ukura. 

A conscientious French administra- 
tor learned of his presence and gave 
chase. This time Terangi found refuge 
in a coral cave with a submarine en- 
trance. A hurricane finally made the 
world safe for him, though it destroyed 
every building on the island and killed 
most of the inhabitants. 

The story-teller, Kersaint, and the 
ex-convict faced the storm like super- 
men. At its height, the doctor deliv- 
ered a native child in the hull of a 
moored canoe; a series of lucky acci- 
dents enabled Terangi not only to res- 
cue his own wifé and child, but to save 
the dreaded administrator’s wife. After- 
ward he escaped to a distant island. 

This book lacks the range and dra- 
matic sinews of “Mutiny on _ the 
Bounty.” While it gives charming pic- 
tures of Polynesian customs and scen- 
ery, its characters do not grip the read- 
er. They have the picturesque but un- 
substantial quality of those in a fairy 
tale. 

Avuruors: “Our best course is to re- 
tire as far as possible from the mess 
and muddle to come,” said Charles 
Nordhoff, war aviator, to his colleague 
James Norman Hall in the Winter of 
1919. Both had felt the common youth- 
ful urge to visit the South Seas; both 
had become authors in a small way; and 
they feared that the Versailles peace- 
makers were setting the stage for fu- 
ture wars. 

So off they went to the French island 
of Tahiti. Each married a native, Nord- 
hoff gave his name to one boy, three 


girls, and three independent books; Hall 
to a boy and girl and five books; in col- 
laboration they wrote one volume of 
island sketches, one on the Lafayette 
Escadrille in which they had fought, 
and three about the “Bounty” adventure. 


Their latest "eee will add to their 
riches if not t6 their reputations. Like 
two of its predetessors, it ran in The 
Post. Dec. 6, Samuel Goldwyn paid 
about $60,000 for the movie rights. And 
booksellers sent in so many advance 
orders that Little, Brown had to print 
30,000 copies before publication. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Women, and 
What Men Should Do About It 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN—AND ITS 
CURE, By John Erskine. 151 pages, 40,000 
words. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $1.50. 


In his novels John Erskine, Columbia 
English Professor, has exposed the 
foibles of legendary characters. This 


eTaRNA TIONAL 
John Erskine Enlists in the 
War Between Men and Women 


partly humorous, partly earnest essay 
tries to do the same for modern women. 
The professor likes them as individuals, 
fears them en masse. He thinks that 
“the men of America (those who re- 
main)” ought to make a last stand 
against female dictatorship in morals, 
literature, and education. 


THE RAINBOW. By Donald R. Richberg. 319 
pages, 90,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 

The late NRA’s last administrator 
reviews the genesis and death of that 
experiment, its weakness in attempting 
to function simultaneously through 
autocratic and cooperative methods, 
and its instructive efforts to resolve 
conflicts between monopoly and com- 
petition, capital and labor. In persua- 
sive, tolerant language he pleads for 
some kind of a Cooperative Enabling 
Act to revive the original program. 


FIFTY ROADS TO TOWN. By Frederick Ne- 
bel. 299 pages, 70,000 words, Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. ; 


Snowbound in a Maine village, a 


——— 


group of assorted travelers enacts , 
story of the “Grand Hotel” type. Be. 
fore they can make their exits on the 
cleared roads, each of the characters 
has faced a dramatic crisis and one 
has died. A clever, plausible plot and 
lifelike characters redeem the well- 
worp fictional device. 


APACHE AGENT. By Woodworth Clum. 299 
pages, 66,000 words. Index, Illustrations 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 


At the age of 23, John P. Clum was 
appointed United States Agent in com. 
mand of the dreaded Apache nation, 
Bringing them peace instead of the 
usual sword, he gained their allegiance, 
Yet when their most crafty chief, 
Geronimo, took the warpath, Clum 
captured him with the help of some 
trusty braves—only to have the ar. 
rogant army officers free the Apache 
raider for further depredations. The 
agent quit for lack of government sup- 
port, founded a newspaper, the famous 
Tombstone (Ariz.) Epitaph, and be. 
came first Mayor of that wide-open 
town. He and his son Woodworth had 
made notes for this exciting and valu- 
able biography when the elder Clum 
died four years ago. 


LAND WITHOUT SHADE. By Hans Helfrit: 
286 pages, 80,000 words. McBride, \; 
York. $3.50. 

Hans Helfritz, German adventurer, 
made three different expeditions to re- 
mote regions in Southern Arabia. His 
book lacks literary skill but includes 
fascinating facts about the desert 
cities of Hadramaut and Yemen, the 
mysterious kingdom of the Iman 
Yahga. Profuse illustrations prove 
Herr Helfritz an expert photographer. 
Beautiful in themselves, they are a 
revelation in their views of the twelve- 
story skyscrapers and architectural 
marvels of.such ancient cities as San’a, 
Shibam and Terim. 

NEVER SAY DIE, By John Paton. 336 pages 
90,000 words. Longmans, Green, New Yor 
$2.50. 

Autobiography of a versatile, fight- 
ing Socialist. Raised in a Scottish tene- 
ment, Paton started work as a printer’s 
devil, subsequently shaved corpses, ran 
a beauty parlor, sold false teeth, de- 
livered. milk, and set up as a hair- 
dresser. Spare time he devoted to 
politics. As a left-wing member of the 
Independent Labor Party, he fought 
the “big four’ who controlled it: Keir 
Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden, and Bruce Glasier.. His book 
provides humor and a vivid, first-hand 
account of British radicalism. 


THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR. By Nes- 
ley Farson. 602 pages, 190,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3. 


In the last twenty years Negley 
Farson has watched Russia explode in 
revolution, cracked up planes oD 
Egyptian sand dunes, threaded his way 
across Europe in a boat, and covered 
Egyptian riots, Russian famines, and 
London intrigues for The Chicago 
Daily News. He quit to write his 
autobiography—a pale, rambling imita- 
tion of Vincent Sheean’s “Personal 
History.” 













































“For Radio Results—Facts First, 


Then Continuous Research” 
“BE Says 


aS 

. YONALD D. DAVIS 
“ resident of General Mills, Inc. 
" A leader of American busi- 
: ss who has had wide ex- 
r- erience with radio reveals 


is views on how to use radio 
roadcasting successfully. 
Jhat Mr. Davis says is so 
; elpful and important that 
ve have been glad to reprint 
t in a pamphlet. It is brief 
—you can read it through in 


twenty minutes, but we be- 





% lieve you will derive far- 


8 re , 7 Some of the well-known radio artists heard on Radio News-Week, re-enacting the thrill- 
reaching guidance from it. ing news of the world. Program produced and recorded by World Broadcasting System. 


Advertisers! This inspiring book- 
: let with our compliments 


A FIRM FOUNDATION OF FACTS, says Mr. Davis, 
is essential to every radio advertiser. Because of this, 
World Broadcasting System invites comparison with 
any other system existing today, as to: 

Coverage (World offers any selection of 144 leading 
stations—subscribers to famous World Program 
Service). 

Flexibility (adaptable to local market conditions and 
local time). 

Acceptability (hundreds of local advertisers and 46 
national advertisers including Chevrolet with ra- 
dio’s largest campaign). 

Quality (a new method of recording perfected with 
Bell Laboratories doubles the tone range). 

Economy (no waste or overlapping in 
choice of stations, and lowest talent 
cost for front line artists). 

Merchandising (every opportunity for lo- 
calizing dealer tie-ups, with coopera- 
tion of active field organization of 
World). 


Ask us to send you (no obligation) a copy of Mr. 
Davis’ remarks, based on his experience with radio. 


World Broadcasting System, Inc. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Forecast for tonight: bright and warmer 


ET the February wind bluster. Let 
it rub its icy fingers over your 
window pane. Inside, you can make 
the weather bright and warmer—with 
a cheering drink made with Four Roses! 
As you sip, its goodness will com- 
fort and relax you right down to the 
tips of your toes. Though it’s still 
February outside the window, it’s June 
as far as you’re concerned. 
But remember this—don’t try to 
make a good toddy or any other drink 


with ordinary whiskey. Use Four 
Roses — and get the finest drink you 
ever tasted. 


For Four Roses is as soft and mel- 
low as moonlight on snow. The whis- 
kies that go into it (and nothing but 
whiskey goes into Four Roses) are 
all made in the costly, old-fashioned 
way, from superior seasoned grain, 
and with limestone spring water. Then 
these whiskies are blended together 
in a way that brings out the best quali- 


ties of each. The result is Four Roses— 
a whiskey that’s rich... that’s fra- 
grant...that’s full-bodied ... that is 
America’s finest whiskey. 

Send 10¢ in stamps for your copy 
of “Irvin S. Cobb’s Own Recipe Book.” 
Address: Frankfort Distilleries, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Paul Jones, Old 
Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—all 


blends of straight whiskies. 


FOUR ROSES WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies — and that means all whiskey 
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